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‘ BUITBRALOTRB, 


TO A MOTHER. 


Moorn! for thy boy, so beautiful, is dying 
Dim close the eyes no light may e’er relume: 
Mourn for thy flewer—thy precious flower, now lying 
Broken and bow’d—and ne’er on earth to bloom ! 





Weep for the little breast that heaves with anguish ! 
And plead where Misery never pleads in vain: 

Better that he were dead than thus to languish, 
Whilst life feeds but the lingering pulse of pain! 


Peace !—'tis the last—the Jast convulsive feeling— 
The lip yet quivers, but the heart lies still ; 

The parting soul 1s heavenward stealing—stealing— 
Far from the wo and weight of worldly ill ! 


Rejoice! thy boy, so beautiful, no longer 
Droops 'neath disease !—Rejoice! his throes are o’er ! 
Thy bowed and broken flower is raised, and stronger 
Blooms, where the storms of sickness beat no more. 


Bid not a tear ungratefully be given ; 
Let not a murmur linger where be trod, 

Thy child of earth is now the child of heaven! 
Thy heir, O mother! is the heir of God! 


Lift up thy spirit with this seraph vision, 
That he so pure, so beautiful, hath fled 
From our dim home, unio a home Elysian ; 

The paradise that waits the sinless dead ! 


And yet, forget not! but, when early morning 
Like a bright bird lifts up her golden plumes, 
Think of thy child !—think, thus his soul, returning, 
Glows in the heavenly east, as morning blooms ! 


And still, forget not! But, when flowers are sighing, 
And evening sunset fades along the west, 

Think of thy child! yet, oh! not pale and dying ; 
But living, smiling, radiant ’mid the blest ! 





TO FAUSTUS. 
If destined not to meet again 
In this afflictive world of grief ana pain, 
I hope to meet you in the realms abeve, 
Where it will be aajudged no crime to love ; 
Where fortune cannot frown nor friends dismay, 
But all be joy thro’ one eternal day. 

—~—. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 
BY THOMAS MILLER. 


Had we never loved so kindly, 

Had we never loved so blindly, 

Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. Burns. 

Blessed art thou, oh Memory! who canst at once waft me over the dim foot- 
path of bygone years to the green hills where my forefathers lived. Who canst 
again bring the sweet music of that voice upon mine ears, which hath long ago 
been hushed. Thou hast indeed been a light in the darkness, illuminating the 
gloomy recesses of the mind, when Hope pillowed her head upon the lap of Des- 
pair, and Care had no one but Sorrow to hush her, when even Patience was 
wearied, and Resignation had turned to marble. When the heart was heavy, 
and cold, and dejected, and tried to shrink from its own beatings, then hast thou 
come, sweet Memory, upon the beams of the blue starlight, and whispered me 
to sleep with murmurings dreamy-voiced, sounds not so loud as the dancing 
leaves when they move and make no noise And thou hast borne me away to 
the green vallies of my childhood, where my fair-haired playmates were in wait- 
ing, when Time wore golden ringlets, and we dandled with his long hair, never 
believing that it would grow gray, when he threw his scythe among the flowers, 
never deeming that it was keen, and made a toy of his glass, not knowing that 
we gave speed to its sand. 

Oh Margaret, where art thou now? thine eyes may be dark, thy lips mute, 
and thy cheeks wan, but where is thy love? the kindling of thy spirit, that im- 
pregnated the air with delight when we met; surely it belonged not to Time or 
Death. Oh no! it only became heavier when thou wert dead, and settled upon 
me like a leaden cloud, an oppressive mantle, that was cold ; even when I drew 
it tightly around me, it afforded me no warmth. And when our lips met in the 
still night, thine were chill and shadowy, and though they shrank not, they had 
lost their fulness, and melted away like the mist, and when they moved there 
caine forth no sound, if they blessed me it was in silence. 

Dead! no, thou art not dead. Nay, I have not yet spoken to thee. What a 
lovely summer's evening that was when I wandered into Lea wood,-with Shaks- 
peare’s Tempest for acompanion. I had never read it before. Oh, how I envy 
the youth who has such an eld wood to walk in, and the Tempest to read for 


! fell in torrents, and the thunder roared like a thousand lions among the echoes 
of the forest, and the lightning flashed frightfully at intervals, lighting up fora 
moment the dusky dells ; then again leaving all in darkness. On I wandered, 
in the blind mazes of the wood, now extricating myself from some bramble ; 

| then again dashing through a river of long grass, or rustling through the rain- 

drenched fern, until at length, at the meeting of two avenues, I came in con- 
tact with an elderly man. He wore a long frock, and grasped in his hand a 

| stick. I looked at him, and thought of Prospero, with his magic garment and 

| wand He opened his lips, but instead of talking about **cloud-capped towers, and 

gorgeous palaces and solemn temples,” he invited me to his cave until the storm | 

| abated. He was a kind magician ; by the side of his cottage were piled logs | 
| of wood ; but I saw not Ferdinand. Caliban barked as we entered. Ob! what | 

a lovely vision burst upon me as I entered that cave (for Shakspeare was still | 
with me), it was indeed a beauteous being, lovely as his own Miranda. What | 
| music hung on her tongue, as she inquired “if her father was wet ;” and then 

| she reached me a chair, and threw more logs upon the fire, ‘- which, when they 

| burnt, did weep for having wearied her.”” Never had so much beauty met mine 
eye— 

So perfect and so peerless, as if created 
Of every creature’s best. 

Like Ferdinand, I soon became a * patient lay-man” for her sake, and piled up 

| the fire to dry my clothes, happy that the tempest had driven me to such a 

| lovely place. Then I thought of Shakspeare and the cave, of Juan and Haidée, 

| of Calypso and her lovely nymphs, weaving in the wondrous cavern, her heart 
aching at the crash of every tree, which, like the clicking pendulum, told of 

| Ulysses’ departure, of Rosalind and Orlando if the wood, and the fair lady in 

Comus, and then I gazed upon my Miranda. 


———————— 
ail pretension, which to see once may be perhaps to furget, but to become fami- 
liar with, is ever after to enshrine in your heart of hearts, 

“ Reserved, ascetic as [ was—hating myself, and as a necessary consequence, 
hating others—maddened, tov, by the recollection of Charlotte Lewis, from 
whom I had formed my estimate of woman—still it was not in my power to 
keep up a repellant demeanour whenever in the course of my daily strolls I met 
the Delarbes. Sympathy is as greata help to friendship as to love, and there 
was a warmth in the manner of my neighbours that convinced me they were 
aware I was unhappy, and would fain render me otherwise. Yet they did not 
intrude their courtesies, or parade their sensibilities. It was by their looks, the 
tones of their voices, and the frankness of their greetings, that I discovered I 
held no mean place in their esteem. 

“« And so months rolled on, eich day drawing us insensibly closer and cluser 
together, until at length I became a visitor at their cottage. From this period 
I began to be an altered, though not yet a happy man. No, happiness was still 
but a dim figure on the extreme horizon; but in her stead came a serene, thought- 
ful melancholy, for which, as it was unusual in one of my age, I felt it necessary 
to allege some reason. When, therefore, [ became intimate with the Delarbes, 
I accounted for my gloom, by stating that I had unfortunately killed a friend in 
a duel, which had entailed on me the necessity of flying the country. The 
colunel heard my statement with indifference, for among military men affairs of 
honour are almost matters of course; but his daughter, I feared, would have 
received it with far different feelings. But no; she was affected with the ap- 
parent intensity uf my remorse; and with the usual disposition of woman to 
put the most generous construction on the errors of those whom they admit to 
their esteem, wade a thousand excuses for my conduct, fully persuading herself, 
from what she already knew of my character—she knew, poor girl !—-that I was 








| 
| Never had Poet, in his happiest mood of mind, conjured up a fairer form ; 
| never did a lovelier being pass before the imagination of the bard, when he lay 
dreaming of Viola, by the mormuring waters of Avon. Her eyes were bright 
as Desdemona’s, when they were lighted with love and wonder, listening to 
Othello telling 
Of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field, 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly breach. 
Her father had read Shakspeare, and she was also familiar with the immortal 
poet, and merrily rung their laughter as they compared me to Ferdinand, and 
| their own sweet cottage to the cave, and the wet frock-coat to Prospero’s ina- 
| gic garment, and the stick to his wand, and the huge shepherd dog to Caliban, 
| and the old wood to the lonely island, and their own blackbird to ** dainty Ariel.” 


more sinned against than sinning in the affair. Y 
* How bumanizing is the influence of a beautiful and virtuous woman! The 
society of Marie almost recunciled me to myself. We were constantly together, 


‘now strolling along the green, lawny slopes, bosky dells, and flower-bed rapt 


meadows of Constance ; now through its quaint, old fashioned town; and now 
sailing over the ample bosom of its lake; sometimes accompanied by Colonel 
Delarbe, but far oftener without him, until hope, long dormant, ventured to put 
forth a few tmid shoots in my breast, and suggest to me the probability of this 
sweet communion enduring through hfe. : 

“ Within a short day's journey of the Lake of Constance lie the mineral baths 
of Pfeffer, situated in the heart of a mountainous district, and half-way up a 
deep, black glen, walled in on either side by a lofty range of perpendicular rocks. 
These baths constitute the ‘lion’ of the neighbourhood ; of course, then, I 





| And Margaret blushed when I compared her to Miranda, and parted her long 
tresses from her lovely forehead, and looked down upon the floor, and swung her 
| fairy foot to and fro, and the fire-light fell upon her fair neck, and it shone like a 
fcoluysh of ivory iu the sunset. 
wander with her “Io the best springs, to pluck her berries, to gather h 


could not be a resident at Cunstance and not visit them—so it was arranged one 
day that the Delarbes and myself should go and explore their romantic site. 
We did so, and were well rewarded for our curiosity, for the bath is a strange, 


“And Itheasst bow }delightful it would be ta uarfeouth pile of building. bellowed out of the solid rock, chill, damp, and looking 
er 


a very Tarwarus in its glkot. When we had sufficeently examined this archi- 


| wood enough, to bring her to where the crabs grew, to show her a jay's nest, | tectural phenomenon, we proceeded to explore the source of the minerai 


and instruct her how to snare the nimble marmozet, to show her where the clus- 

| tering filberts hung, and get her young sea-gulls from the rocks.”’ Nay, to do 
) more than ever Caliban promised Stephano, and had not her father been by, I 
| dare have said, ** Wilt thou go with me?” 
. - . a * * 

| —_ 

THE OLD MANOR-HOUSE. 
Chapter VII. 
[Concluded from the last Albion. ] 

“T pass by the discovery, with all the circumstances connected with it, of 
my brother's death: enough to state that it was attributed to apoplexy, brought 
| on by habitual intemperance, and that the bitter agony I testified on the occa- 
sion was charitably laid to the score of my fraternal affection. 

‘* On the day after the funeral, at which, had the slightest suspicion existed, 
I should infallibly have betrayed myself, I sent for your father, and on the pre- 
text that excess of grief would not allow me to continue longer in a scene fraught 
with such heart-rending recollections, I disposed of the Manor-House and the 
few remaining acres attached to it for little more than half their value, and just 
waiting till the transfer was completed, posted off for the metropolis, with the 
| firm intention of never again setting foot in the principality. 
| ‘ Arcived in London, | plunged into every species of dissipation. But in 
| vain. Nothing had the power to allay the settled fever of my mind. In the 

midst of society I was perpetually haunt d by an apprehension of discovery ; 
| not arandom glance was directed towards me but I fancied a shrewd signiti- 
| cance lurked beneath it; the laugh and the jest rang in my earsdike an insult ; 
reserve alarmed me; frankness seemed a snare to draw me out; in short, I 
felt safe only when alone,—yet, when alone, [ was most miserable, for then the 
spectre Memory came stalking forth among the haunted ruins of my mind; and 
| hope, fancy, feeling, all that lends sunshine to life, and wings to time, drooped 
| and died beneath her frown. 
| ‘Thus restless and despair-stricken, I flew for refuge to travel; but after 
wandering over a considerable portion of the Continent, and still finding no 
| respite from remorse, I gave up all further idea of struggling with my destiny, 
and settled on the bankg of the Lake of Constanee. 
‘« Here, for three long monotonous years, I lived the life of a solitary. So- 
| ciety was offered me, but I rejected the proffered boon with disgust, preferring 
| rather the companionship of my own thoughts, cheerless as these were, and 








springs, which is an exploit by no means unaccompanied by danger, for you have 
first tocross a rickety bridge, and then to scramble along a plank bardly more 
than ten inches wide, and from five to six hundred yatds in length, that rons 
along the edge of the precipice: beluw which, at an awfn! depth, the river goes 
thundering in a succession of snowy cataracts, while, above, the rocks meet 
overhead at a height of upwards of two hundred feet On reaching this plank, 
which leads direct into the cavern whence the springs issue, Marie, who with her 
father was close behind, implored me not to venture farther, but I would not 
be prevailed on, and accordingly made my way across, while she remained on 
the bridge, tremblingly watching my progress. As I was returning, and was 
within a few feet of my companions, my brain, bewildered by the stunning sound 
of the water, grew dizzy; I tottered, reeled like a drunkard, and should infalli- 
bly have been precipitated headlong into the Acherontic abyss, had not the in- 
trepid girl rushed forward at the hazard of her life, seized me by the arm, and 
drawn me safely on to the bridge. 

“This heroic proof of devotedness decided my conduct, and within a month 
from that day Marie and I were married, on which occasion I disposed of my 
own cottage and removed to Colonel Delarbe’s more commodious one. And 
now for the first time in my life I began to get cheering glimpses of happiness. 
Hope, like the sun-flower, darted a golden flash of light across my path. | took 
new views of men and things. The very face of nature was tranosfigured. 
The wind no longer sang a dirge in my ear; the stream, as it flowed ,ast, no 
longer reminded me of joys passed too, never to return; its music was now 
attuned to a blythe strain, and health sported, like a Naiad, on the bosom of its 
breezy waters. And wherefore this strange revolution in my mind! Because 
, Love, not Despair, was the telescope through which [ looked abroad upon 
nature. Wherever I went, this divire spirit went with me. She pillowed on 
my bosom at night; she cheered me through the livelong day ; she raised up 
the fallen humanity within me; hallowing, beautifying, and shedding a glory 
over all things by her presence. Oh, happy—happy days! Where are ye now, 
and where and whatam I? Where is that radiant look which, ever when the 
dark hour came over me, could smile away the shadow from my brow, and fill 
its place with sunshine? Where are those soft pleading eyes which for thir- 
teen years never turned towards me but in love! Where is that sweet— 
liquid—silvery voice; where that fairy figure, whose every attitude was the 
soul of grace! Gone—all gone—never to be heard or seen again save in 
dreams! , 

] pow hurry overa lapse of eight years, during which period I enjoyed as 





| dark as was the cloud they threW around my prospects. Occasionally, in my 


much repose of mind as was compatible with my nature, devoting my atcention 


the first time, and the soul of a poet to enjoy its beauties, for then will the | more tranquil shoments, which, like birds of passage, visited me but for a brief | chiefly to the education of my only child—a fine, avburn-haired boy, fresh as 
branches of hoary trees twist themselves into the rigging of ships, and every | space, then were again on the wing, I would beguile my solitude by study, and | the morning, and rosy as the sun-turned cheek of a peach; the very image of 


whispering leaf will sound like the ocean, and every rustling footstep in the| thus awhile divert my mind from the contemplation of that resource of the | his mother, both in person and disposition. 


grass hiss like a breaker upon the beach. The birds will become mariners, the 
sky be darkened with foliage, the sinking sun dart like lightning through the 


gloom, and away he will bound to the lonely island, inhabited by Prospero, Mi- 


randa, Ariel, and Caliban. Oh! it was summer then! she had come again, 


waving her green garlandry over hil! and valley, and bending the long grass with | 


her breezy footsteps. She had spread her gorgeous mantle of crimson heath- 
bells over the wide forest wastes and brown moors, and left a deeper twilight in 
the dense woods. That evening I heard her voice talking among the long 
leaves, and babbling through the green corn, and I caught her fragrant breath as 
I passed through the hayfield. I saw her skiey eyes mirrored in the rivers, and 
the skirts of her golden drapery trailing over a thousand flowers. She touched 
the leaves with her sunny fingers, and they bounded upon their branches in rust- 


ling music ; the willow nodded before her, and the poppy waved the rich velvet | 


of its banner as she passed. I heard Ariel sing, “Under the blossoms that 
hung on the boughs.” I saw him crouching “ where the bee sucked in the bell 


of a cowslip.” But I was a youth then, scarce sixteer ; how very old has ten | 


years made me; it will be long again before every maiden looks like Miranda. 
It will be long before I see another Margaret, and 1 can never forget the Tem- 
pest, never grasp it again as ‘a beauty and a mystery.” Hark! how it thun- 
ders ; could it be my own fancy kindled by Shakspeare—crack, crack !—no, it 
was no dream. The goodliest tree of the forest fell with that crash—what a 
hight was that—how the scythe-winged lightning flashed through the wood. I 
re the sound of mariners in distress, and a voice came upon my ears, 
singing, 

Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of his bones are coral made ; 

Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 
aa Nothing of him doth fade.” 
No, it was no voice, but my heated fancy ; and I closed Shakspeare, for the rain 


| hopeless—suicide. The time, however, was at hand when the misapthropist 
| was to be humanized—you stare,-sir, as if that, in my case, were impossible, hut 
| tis even so—the lost soul to be brought within thé cheering influences of hope ; 
| my intellectual identity to be no longer recognisable ; and the first words | 
kindness which I had ever heard from the lips of human being, to draw forth 
feelings which I scarcely knew I possessed. 

‘Towards the close of my third year’s residence at Constance, an old French 
officer, with his only daughter, came to reside in the neighbourhood. They 
were retired, unassuming people, partial, like myself, to solitude. Many an 
evening I used to encounter them in rambles along the picturesque borders of 
the lake, on which occasions we would exchange a few courteous common- 
places, cordial enough on the part of Colonel Delarbe, and after a time+for | 
| was slow to admit even the most distant approach to acquaintance—by no means 


| insincere on mine. ; 
“Tt was impossible, indeed, for me not to take an interest in my new neigh- 
bours, for the father was a gentleman in the most comprehensive sense of the 
term; and the daughter, so far at Jeast as appearances could help me to a con- 
clusion, one of the gentlest and purest of her sex. How shall! describe the 
refined qualitiesof her mind, or the faultless beauty of her sountenance? The 
latter was full of witchery in every phase of its expression. At times I per 
suaded myself that she looked most lovely when most serious; but then she 
would smile, and shake conviction by that new fascination. Her eyes were 
Madonna-like in their meek character; her sunny, chestnut tresses, luxuriant as 
the tendrils of the vine; her figure all grace and airiness; and she had the 
buoyant, elastic tread of a young Dryad. And then her voice! so clear, so 
sweet, so like the soft breathings of a flute heard across waters dn a still sum 
mer evening—even now it rings, and will ring for ever in my memory. Yet 
| hers were not the charms that take your fancy by storm, and awe you into in- 
| stant idolatry, but those rather which win their gradual way by the absence of | 





In this darling child far more than 
my own youth seemed renewed. He was the pledge of my redemption—the 
bow of promise hung out in heaven to warn me that the stormiest portion of my 
life was past. His grandfather, who died a year after my marriage, had | ft him 
a coinmpetency when he should be of age, so that I was freed from all apprehen- 
sion on this score, and could look forward to the time when he should become 
the main stay of my declining years. Never were spirits so elastic—lavugh so 
joyous, as this dear child's. His very footstep—ah, what .wusic is superior to 
the approaching tread of one we love!—would come growing on my ear like 
some jocund melody, or die away, as it retreated, like a faint kuell. During 


| my daily walks, for | was an indefatigable pedestrian, he was my constant com- 


panion ; and as he went bounding by my side, prattling, as this life were one 
long holiday, and filling my whole soul with sunshine, my very heart went down 
on its knees to heaven for having vouchsafed me such a blessing. Often, for 
hours together, would I sit and watch him from our cottage window as he chased 
the butterfly across the lawn, or counted the white shining sails upon the lake ; 
and when in the evening he knelt down at bis muther’s feet, with his little hands 
clasped in prayer, and his laughing eyes with difficulty subdued to gravity, [ 
vegan to indulge a conviction that for his dear sake | should in time be par- 
doned, 

“ One of his favourite amusements was to accompany me io my sailing-boat 
across the lake. To this, however, I would sometimes object, but with little effect, 
for he would take no denial, and I had not the heart to refuse him. Late one 
autumnal afternoon when he was seated beside his mother, looking over a small 
volume of prints which she was explaining to him, be caught sight of me from 
the window as I waa hurrying towards the lake, and bounding out of the room 
before Marie could stop him, came up with me just as I reached the spot where 
my boat was moored. The wind being light and regular, I allowed him to ac- 
company me, and putting up a sail, we were soon carried far into the lake. After 
tacking about for an hour and upwards, I was preparing to return to land, when, 
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before I was aware of it, the sail jibed, and my boy, who was shifting his seat 
at the moment, lust his balance, and was precipitated into the water. Tn an in- 
stant | plunged after him; caught him as be was inthe act of sinking for the 
last time, and then with difficulty regaining the boat, deposited my senseless 
burden at the bottom, with his head pillowed on my own coat; shook out every 
reef in the sail, and shot shore--vard with the speed of an arrow. 
“On reaching home I[ sent off for a medical neighbour, by whose timely aid 
my darling was soon recovered ; but, alas! about a week after the accident, we 
found his appetite begin to fail, and his laughing eye to grow dull, while a numb- 
ing leaden apathy succeeded bis former vivacity. : 
«Tis the scarlet-fever he has got,’ said the physician, in reply to my anxious 
enquiries ; ‘nevertheless, there is no cause for apprehension ; his constitution 
is in bis favour; and in a few days, by good nursing, I have no doubt we shall 
bring him round.’ i 
“ Accordingly by day and night Marie and myself held one long unbroken vigil 
by our child's bed-side, and never was child so patient—so grateful for our atten- 
tion. Even when exhausted with pain, he had still a languid smile for us; and 
when he saw me, overcome with apprehension, bury my head in the pillow, he 


would endeavour to raise bimself, and flinging his arms about my neck, whisper | 


he was sure he should soon be well. f 

“On the fifth day the fever had made such alarming progress that the physi- 
cian warned me to prepare myself for the worst. Ob God, I could not—dared 
not doso. What, the pride of my mauhood—the hope of my age—the main 
link of the chain that held me to existence—the loved and lovely boy in whose 
welfare two hearts were bound up;—what, this child go, and leave us behind ? 
No, no—it could not be—I would not believe it. 

It was late in the evening. when we were keeping our usual watch by his 
pillow, that on waking from a short feverish doze, we saw our child’s eye begin 
to wander. Delirium had come on him, and he no longer knew us, though even 
in his ravings the words ‘ Papa’—‘ Mama’ were constantly on his lips. My wife 
was the first to mark the change, which I no sooner saw, than I flung myself on 
my knees beside the bed, and prayed in a paroxysm of agony that the bitter cup 
might pass away. ‘Great God,’ I cried, ‘spare thischild! If one must suffer, 
let me be the victim. Iamthe guiltyone. On me then shower down all the 
vials of your wrath, but for his innocent mother’s sake, spare, oh spare this 
child!’ Vain prayer! The sluggish night crawled on—day broke—attained its 
meridian—and travelled westward—yet still no change. There he lay, wholly 
unconscious of who watched beside him, freshening his furred lips, and press- 
ing him to their heart of hearts, as though death could never seize him in that 
embrace. 

‘The next day wore on, and still no change; but towards evening his deli- 
rium began visibly to abate, and when our medical friend called, he comforted us 
by the assurance, thatif he had but strength enough to bear up, he might possi- 
bly recover. In an instant—so excited had been our feelings—we sprang from 
despair to confidence ; and in the wild glee of the moment, I insisted on Marie, 
who was now worn out with fatigue, taking a few hours’ repose. With some 
reluctance she complied, and I sate up alone—no, not alone, for hope was with 
me, pouring balm into my troubled spirit. 

*» My boy, mean time, slept on, and I felt that such sweet slumber must be the 
harbinger of his recovery. Presently I saw him move, and the faint semblance 
of asmile light up his faded eye. Merciful powers! there was intelligence in 
his glance, and as I bent over him, the tears of gratitude dropping fast down my 
cheeks, he put out his pretty pouting lip, and whispered, ‘ Dou't cry, Papa, | 
shall be better soun ;’ and then, as if the effort were too much for him, sunk 
again into slumber. 

“Oh, what a load was lifted from my mind when I beheld this encouraging 
symptom! ‘Come,’ said I, ‘I too have earned the right of a few minutes’ re- 
pose; I can afford to relax a little now,’ and following Marie’s example, I leaned 
back in my chair, and slept. How pleasant was that sleep, brief though it was 
and snatched from the depths of despair! I dreamed that it was a cool, fresh, 
spring morning, and that I was taking a walk with my darling through the mea- 
dows fed by cheerful waters, on whose surface the green dragon-fly sported ; 
anc which no sooner caught the yeung rogue’s eye, than, attracted by its glitter, 
he flew after it, ankle deep in flowers, shouting and laughing with all the irrepres- 
sible glee of childhood, while the wind blew about bis glossy ringlets, and 
health’s ruddiest glow blushed on his sweet face. Proud was] to witness 
his happiness; proud to hear the neighbours, as we returned home to break- 
fast, congratulate me on his recovery; and proud—oh very proud !—to see 
his fine, dark, earnest eyes thank themeloquently for their kindness to * Papa.’ 

» From this exhilirating dream I was roused by the loud scream of Marie 
‘Edward, Edward,’ she said, wringing her hands in anguish—‘ look at our child! | 
He does not stir! He dues noteven breathe! Can he be’ 

“* Hush, hush, you silly girl, you will disturb him ;’ and I put my ear close to 
his mouth, to hear if I could catch even an indistinct respiration, while my wife 


| 








| “Daring the first year or two of our wanderings, the incessant bustle in which 
| we lived, seldom remaining more than a month in a place, produced an evident 
| improvement in my wife’s health ; but when we had come to settle at Avignon, 
and had returned to our usual monotonous way of living, my gloom returned 
| too, and with it, my wife’s indisposition. Yet, fora while, except in her hollow 
| eye, and the subdued tones of her voice, once so joyous in their music, there 
| were no outward'traces of decay. ‘The wound that was wearing her to the grave 
| bled inwardly. e 

«*¢ Edward,’ she said to me, one evening, pressing gently my arm, ‘ it is use- 
less longer to hide from you what you must too soon know. I amdying. You 
| start, but itis even so. The shaft that pierced you, has pierced me too, and in a 
| short time we shall know each other no more. Yet I do not bewail my lot, for 
circumstances, to which I need not allude more particularly, have long since 
forced on my mind the sad conviction that I have not only lost my child, but my 
husband also.’ ’ 

“*Lost me!’ T replied, ‘not so; I never loved you dearer than at this very 
moment, when you imagine me estranged from you. But grief, Marie, grief— 
undying grief has soured my temper, and made me seem what! am not, and 
| never can be, my love, to you.’ , 
| The evident sincerity with which I said this, was not without its effect on 
my wife, and she resumed,—'‘ I do not blame you, Edward. Heaven knows, I 
acquit you of want of feeling, but oh! I fear something dreadful, of which I 
must know nothing, has long been preying on your mind. I ask not your confi- 
dence, but, believe me, I am not unworthy to share it.’ 

‘“«T was staggered by her earnestness, and for the moment hesitated what 
reply tomake. But soon my stern, indomitable pride decided me. Should | 
confess all; sink myself for ever in my wife's esteem, and perhaps break her 
heart by the communication? No, I would not. Be the consequences of my 
reserve what they might, I was resolved to preserve my character untarnished to 
the last. 

“In pursuance of this determination I endeavoured to laugh away Marie’s 
suspicions, but the very way in which I did so, only served to strengthen them, 
and she replied, ‘I would fain believe you, Edward, but in spite of myself, my 
heart misgives me. During that dreadful illness of yours, which followed 
our’ 

«Hah! What of that illness? Speak, woman. Did I say any thing! 
Did I confess any thing in my delirium? 

*** No, no,’ she answered evasively, ‘I meant not that. You said nothing— 
indeed you did not. Pray, pray look more kindly on me.’ 

‘‘Her manner, though it did not altogether banish my distrust, yet for the 
time restored me to composure ; so I contented myself with again conjuring her 
to dismiss all idea that I had ceased to love her, or that aught beyond grief was 
preying on my mind, and then turned the conversation to the state of her own 
health. 

** She listened to me attentively, and with apparent conviction, and then as if 
by mutual agreement, we dropped the subject for ever. That same week, how- 
ever, her malady increased upun her, and made such rapid inroads on her 
strength, that at the month’s end she was hardly able to leave her chamber. 
Bitter—most bitter—were my reflections at this moment. When I marked my 
wife’s attenuated figure; her lustrous eve; the one burning, hectic spot— 
death’s crimson banner—on her cheek, I felt that I was her murderer—I, who 
was born to be the curse of all connected with me. 

‘“* After a few months suffering, borne with that patient uncomplaining gentle- 
ness of which nothing could deprive her, ber disorder seemed to have sustained 
a check, and she seized the opportunity of requesting me to return with her to 
Censtance. 

‘** Edward,’ she said, ‘I shall never live to see another spring ; let me go back 
then to our dear, dear lake, and be buried in the same grave with my child Tis 
a silly fancy,’ she added with a wan smile, ‘ but do not think I could rest in peace 
elsewhere.’ 

‘* Her dying wish was complied with, and the very next day we set out on our 
return to the cottage, whose threshold my poor wife was never again destined to 
pass alive. Yet she struggled to the last with her malady, holding out hope, 
for my sake, when hope was not, till at length the golden bowl was broken, and 
she quitted her transient home to take possession of her eternal one. The 
evening before her death she grew perceptibly better; sbe even rose from her 
bed for the purpose, as she said of paying a farewell visit to her child's grave; 
but the effort was beyond her strength ; a relapse tuok place, and before morning 
her pure spirit had passed away. She died in my arms, conscious to the latest 
moment of existence ; her last glance fixed on mej; her spectral hand clasped 











in mine ; her last words breathing unalterable affection. 

* And now all were gone! Wife—child—and with them, love—hope—hap- 
piness—all, all bad passed away, and I stood in the autumn of my life as in its 
spring, a blighted, solitary, being. heart was leafless ; the green sapyn my) 


rushing to the table, snatched up the candle, and’he|d’ it over. the features of the thoughts was dried up; I* was 4 thunder-splintered vew withering alone in a 
unawakening child. Long and earnestly she gazed; but alas! without avail; | churchyard. Constance, once so loved, was henceforth hateful to me; I re- 
for there was not the slightest movement; not so much asa single pulsation. | mained, therefore, but to witness the last rites paid to Marie, then quitted it for 


He lay, like some exquisitely chiselled marble, with the ringlets thickly cluster- | 
ing on his wan, transparent brow; the heavy lids closed over his eyes, and a 
smile on his face, such as that which we see in the west, when the serene sum- | 
mer sun hasset. Driven to desperation by his perfect stillness, 1 shook him— | 
raised up his head—called him wild'y by name. Still no stir. Still no symp- 
tom of vitality. Marie could bear this no longer; and early as was the hour,— 
it was but just daybreak,—hurried off for the physician. Ah, long before she 
returned, the truth was but too well ascertained. My child wasdead! Darling— 


| 


darling boy! He had died at the very moment when in dreams his father had | 


restored him. Yes, he through whose purer nature I had trusted to make 
atonement to society ; he whom I had so proudly reared as a hostage for my 
future conduct; he who had just taught me what it was to be a parent; who 
had almost reconciled me to myself; and who, I had hoped, would have closed 
my eyes ;—he, that white sou] without a stain; whose eye had never looked 


| 


ever. Day was just breaking, when froma neighbouring height I turned round 
to take one parting glance at the spot where reposed the ashes of the only two 
beings I had ever loved—who had ever loved me. Bright fell the sunshine on 
that still churchyard ; but they felt it not; henceforth twas deepest night with 
them—an eternal dreamless sleep; the laughing voice of spring—the raging 
winter wind—the chirp of birds—the stir of human footsteps above their heads 
—sunrise with its golden pomps, and twilight with its lengthening shadows, 
nothing should wake them more. They were gone to that phantom world, 
where sense is not—nor light, nor sound—nor joy, nor grief—nor hope, nor 
despair! Casting my eyes in another direction, I could see my own cottage, 


| with the early smoke ascending from its chimney; and the white sails of the 
| fishermen glistening on the bosom of that lake which I had so often crossed with 


Marie and her child. ‘ Blessed Elysium,’ said I, as the carriage slowly bore me 
away, ‘ how many happy days have | notowed toyou! There, in that seques- 


otherwhise than as his artless nature prompted—he—the happy—the beautiful | tered silvan dwelling, with the lawn sweeping down towards the water, hope 
—the affectionate—was gone forever. Perhaps in his last agony he had awoke, | first stirred within me! There I first sought repose of mind, and found it. 
and looked round for that heartless—heartless parent who lay indolently sleeping | But the charm is broken now. Dear wife, still dearer child farewell; we have 
beside him Perhaps he had attempted to call on my name, and stretch out his | parted to ineet no more, for where you have gone, I must never come,’ and as 
feeble armsto give me one parting embrace, but finding me not, had passed away | this wintry conviction swept howling across my brain, my heart became ice, and 
into eternity, thinking himself deserted. And the next day was his birth-day! | | felt as if ail humanity were chilled for ever within me!” 


—Man—man, were you ever a father? 

‘“* When my wife returned with the doctor, she found me, stretched, a raging 
lunatic, on the floor. I laughed—I shouted—I blasphemed—I invoked curses 
on my myself and the whole world; and seizing the physician with the. grasp 
of a lion, kept demanding him to surrender up my boy, till my strength failed, 
and I was carried senseless to hed. 

“It was weeks before I fully regained my cunsciousness; but when I did 
wake, I woke an altered man. My boy was gone; | had nothing henceforth to 
live for. True, my wife still survived, but she could not be to me what she had 
once been. She cvuld not fill up the void his loss had made in my heart. I 


d her—d loved her—but my child the object of Jolatry. I | : 
Joved her—dearly loved her—but my child was the object of my idolatry ; the anecdote of Napoleon and the village bells of Brientz? He was riding 


lived but in him. I had hope but through him. He had strengthened and con- 
firmed all the nobler sensibilities which his mother had first called forth ; and 
his humanizing influence removed, my old sullen habits, having no longer any 
thing to divert them, came back, in the fuller force that they had been so doug 
dispelled. 

“Though I strove as much as possible to repress these feelings, yet Marie 
soon discovered that I was a changed man, and even increased my moroseness 
by the meek, but mute upbraidings of bercountenance. Often I caught her in 
tears, returning from my bov's grave, and on these occasions—strange as It may 
seem—a maudlin peevishness would steal over me, just as though I were jealous 
of a mother’s affection for her son. 

‘But another feeling of a far worse character now began to steal over me. 
With the suspicion inseparable from guilt, I took it into my head that during my 
delirium I had revealed that awful secret which I dared not even whisper to 
myself. When once this idea crossed my mind, it is astonishing how deep it 
struck its roots there. * How grave,’ said I, ‘Marie louked this morning at 
breakfast! Methought, when she addressed me, there was something almost 
of sternness in her manner. There must be some cause fur this,’ and thus I 


went on tantalizing myself, attributing that to abhorrence on my wife's part, | 


which, had not my mind been perverted, I should have known was the combined 
result of grief, and my own altered conduct towards her. Ah, when confidence 
between map and wife is once blighted, it never blossoms again! The tran- 
sient franknesses that may spring up afterwards, are but as the scanty gleanings 
after the full harvest had been reaped. 

““A whole year had now elapsed since my boy’s death, and though still at- 
tached—how could it be otherwise ’—to his mother, yet I had ceased to feel that 
deep, unreserved affection for her, which I had once felt. We were no longer 
one, but wo. Never was man more wretched than I at this period, for the one 
bright episode in the story of my life having been biought to a close my 
thoughts relapsed into their old channel, nolonger dwelling with hope on the 
future, but ever indespair on the past. Whenever I now addressed Marie, it was 
with a grave—not tu say a formal—air, as if I were under a perpetual fear of com- 
mitting myself ; and this (so it appeared to her) studied coldness soon began to 
have a visible effect on her health. Our medical neighbour was the first to perceive 
this alteration, and attributing it to the shock occasioned by our child's death, 
warned me that if I did not change the scene, he would not be answerable for 
my wife’s life. 

“To this I unhesitatingly assented, and as Marie embraced the proposal with 
equal eagerness, in the hope that it migbt be beneficial to us both, we let our 
cottage, and after visiting Switzerland, Italy, and the Low Countries, took up our 
abode fot three years in the south of France. 


Cuaprer VIII. 

When the stranger had come to an end with his narrative, he rose from his 
seat, and paced hurriedly up and down the room, as though he were desirous of 
banishing the many tender and mournful recollections it had conjured up. But 
for a while his efforts were fruitless. The father—the husband—got the better 


| of the stoic and the misancbropist ; he seemed choking with grief; and at last 


retiring toa corner at the further extremity of the roum, he fairly gave himself 
up to his emotions, and sobbed and wept like an infant. Bursts of tenderness 


| like these, when they break out in dark, ruggéd natures, like sunshine in the 


midst of a thunder-storm, for the moment sweep all before them. Who forgets 


late one day over a battle-field, gazing stern and unmoved on the dying and the 
dead that strewed the ground by thousands about him, when suddenly * those 
evening bells” struck up a merry peal. The Emperor paused to listen; his 
heart was sofiened ; memory was busy with the past; he was no longer the 


| conquerer of Austerlitz, but the innocent, happy school-boy at Brientz; and 


dismounting from his horse, he seated himself on the stump of an old tree, and 
to the astonishment of Rapp, who relates the circumstance, burst into tears.— 
The rock was smitten, and the living waters came’ gushing from it. 

The attorney, affected by the stranger’s anguish, was about to approach bim, 
| with a view of consoling him, after his own blunt, homely fashion, when the 
| wretched man, roused by the sound of his tread, turned fiercely round, and indig- 
| nantly brushing the tears from his eyes, said—‘*Resume your seat, sir, for | 
have yet much to tell you.” 

“Not now—not now—I have heard too much already ; spare yourself then, if 
not me; these emotions will kill you else.” 

‘My emotions!” replied the stranger scornfully, “ you are yet but a shallow 
judge of character, Mr. Evans. My late show of softness has, I fear, deceived 
you. However, be that softness what it may, remember, it was not I who 
volunteered a confession of it, but you who wrung it from me, and such being the 
case, you quit not this room till you have heard me to a close. 

“As you please, sir,” said the attorney, disgusted with the stranger's inflexi- 
ble pride and sternness, even while he compassionated his sufferings. Pride in- 
deed, or rather revenge—two vices by no means uncommon in the Welsh cha- 
racter—were, after all, the only things of native growth in his heart. His was 
one of those fierce unyielding characters, which, like the oak, defy the 
tempest that has left them bare and branchless. As for the gentler sen- 
sibilities, they had been so effectually kept down and trampled on during his in- 
fancy and a great portion of his manhood, that when they did strike late root in 
his breast, their growth, though rapid and promising while it lasted, was but brief 
like that of seeds dropped on an uncongenial soil, which scarcely make their ap- 
pearance above ground, ere they droop and pass away. 

When both parties had resumed their places, Evans finding that the stranger, 
despite his well-meant hint to the contrary, was bent on making what he called, 
**a clean breast of it,” took the opportunity toask him—though his voice faltered 
4 little while he put the query —what could possibly have induced him to return 
to a spot fraught with so many frightful recollections. 

This question startled the stranger, who was sunk in reverie. Rousing him- 
self, however, and looking steadily at his catechist, while he pointed to the lamp 
on the table, he replied, ‘do you see that blind, predestined moth, impelled by 
the strange instinct of nature, upon the very death which it most dreads? Just 


| 
| 
! 
| 





the same instinct, or fascination—call it by what name you please—that is no 
luring that insect to its destruction, lured me also to this spot. Fain would T 
have found a grave elsewhere, but an invisible monitor was ever at my elbow 
whispering in my spell-bound ear that here my days were destined to have py 
end; that detection in this sure disguise which sorrow had flung round me was 
impossible ; and that if I hoped for pardon, here, where the crime was com- 
mitted, here must the expiation be made. And amI not hourly making this ex- 
piation? J, who in erder to acquit myself with eclat”—and here the stranger 
laughed convulsively—* foregoe even the tempting luxury of suicide? What 
compared to mine, is the penance of your catholic devotee? He scourges his 
body, I my soul. He, the fanatic, braves the midnight in the lone chapel before 
the cross—I, the murderer, brave it inthe haunted home of the murdered! 
But enough of this,” continued the desperate man, assuming an abrupt gaiety 
which was even more withering than his despair; “in discoursing with 
my guest, I must not forget that I am his host ;” and so saying, he quitted the 
room. 

He was absent only about ten minutes, yet when he returned, his manner, and 
even his countenance, had undergone a startling change. His cheeks were 
white as those of a corpse; there was a fixed, stony stare in his eye; and his 
whole air was that of one in whom the promptings of a better nature have been 
struggling, but in vain, with some inflexible tenacity of purpose. Evang 
looked at him with astonishment. ‘Can this be the man,” he thought to him- 
self, ‘who but a short time since was melted to almost woman’s weakness? 
Why he’s no more like what he was, when he was telling me about his child 
than [like a goat! Well grief plays strange tricks with us all.” . 

Mean time, the stranger had resumed his seat at the table, and placing on 
it a bottle nearly full uf red wine, together with two of those capacious goblets 
which were in fashion among the Welsh squirearchy during the last century, 
he filled them both with wine, and handed the smallest of the two to 
Evans : but as if instantly recollecting himself, he changed it for the larger one, 
saying, with a forced effort at calmness. ‘* Take this, man, this—nay. no ex- 
cuse ; you are my guest, you know, and the best that I have is of course yours,” 
and bowing with an air of studied courtesy to Evans, he emptied his own goblet 
at a draught. 

The sudden familiarity of the stranger’s manner, together with the visible 
trembling of his hand as he handed the glass to the attorney, at once revived all 
the latter’s distrust. He hesitated accordingly to follow his example—more 
especially when he saw, or fancied he saw, that the wine in his own goblet was 
of a deeper tint than that in the bottle—and he was about pleading indisposition 
as an excuse, when a noise, apparently in the lawn below, drew his host's 
attention to the window. Evans seized the favourable opportunity, and 
emptied his glass quietly and dexterously into the dust and ashes on the hearth, 
just as the stranger, satisfied that his ears had deceived him, had returned to his 
place. 

“*So,” said he, looking at the emptied goblet, while his eyes gleamed with a 
sudden wild light like a maniac’s when his fit is coming on him, * you have done 
justice to the good wine, I see.” 

‘*- Yes,” replied the attorney, smacking his lips with well-affected relish, ‘and 
capital it is.”’ 

** Yet it is apt to disagree with some constitutions,” replied the stranger, with 
a sneer, then raising his voice, he continued, ‘*do you remember the old Spanish 
legend of the monk and the devil?” 

‘No,’ said Evans, wondering what was to come next. 

“Listen, then. Confident in his own superior sagacity, the ghostly father 
one day took it into his head that he could fathom the character and designs of 
the Tempter, who had assumed the disguise of an anchorite, and taken up his 
abode in a lone cave near the monks’s convent. "Twas a foolish curiosity, and 
how, think you, was it rewarded? 

“T know not.” 

““Why, the Devil allowed himself to appear the dupe ; lured the officious 
fool to his cell; and then”’— 

** Well, and what then?” 

“The monk was never seen alive again!’ was the reply, delivered in a low 
thrilling whisper, like an adder’s hiss, “for the floor of that solitary cave 
kept well its secret, as the vaults of this house may do. Yes, foo!,’’ pursued 
the stranger with frantic vehemence, ‘‘ meddling mischievous fool, that monk's 
fate is yours! It was to throw you off your guard that I revealed to you my 
life’s tragedy, which, stamped as it was throughout with truth, I was resolved 
you should never live to make public. Did you imagine that I would have 
betrayed that awful secret to you which I withheld from the wife of my own 
bosom! Surrender up my pride—my character—nay, my very life itself into 
your custody, if I had not made sure of my victim? I hated you from the 
first moment I beheld you ; and I now hate you with a deadlier rancour than ever, 
for your knowledge of my crime, and the weakness into which you have be- 
trayed me. 

** Mr. Glendovery,” replied Evans, calmly interrupting this frenzied burst, “I 
have given you no cause for such hatred. True, when I first sought you, it 
was with hostile feelings ; but I have since heard your confession, and I pity 
more than I condemn.” 

“ Pity, wretch! I scorn your pity—I defy it—I loathe it—as I do all that 
wears the human form, and you worst of all, fur that mean, mischievous 
curiosity which has forced me to wrench open the cells of memory, and expose 
the ghastly objects that liethere. But you shall not live to exult in your triumph. 
No, at this very moment death is at work within you. In the dranglit you but 
just now drained to the dregs, lurked a subtle poison which I had reserved for 
my own use, but which” 

** What, you confess, then?” said Evans eagerly.” 

“Yes, fool; but towhom? To the dead, and they tell no tales.” 

‘The dead!” said the attorney, starting from his seat; ‘ not so, man of 
blood. Though you feel persuaded that you have perpetrated a second murder 
—and on him, too, who, despite his conscience, would have stood between you 
and the scaffold, yet your craft has for once overreached itself. The poison you 
designed for me now lies among those ashes.” 

For an instant the stranger stood like one stupified ; at length, ‘* Hah, is it 
even so!" he shouted, while his red, dilated eye, kindled like alive coal ; ** there 
is then no way left but this ;” and rushing on Evans, and seizing him like a 
tiger by the throat, he was within an ace of throttling him—so sudden had 
been his assault, and such energy had frenzy lent to his emaciated frame—when 
the man by a desperate effort shook off his grasp, and hurrying to the window, 
gave along, shrill whistle. 

** Lost—irrecoverably lost—Oh God !”’ exclaimed the stranger, while at that 
moment arush of footsteps was heard on the staircase ; the door flew wide 
open, and the sexton and the apothecary entered the room. 

** Seize that murcerer,”’ said Evans. 

The men advanced to arrest the maniac—for such he now really was, baffled 
revenge having given the last stunning shock to a brain already more than half 
shattered—but glaring on them as if his very look had power to kill, they were 
so shocked by the expression of his countenance, that they stood stock stil} 
as if rooted to the ground. 

‘Hah! hah!” shouted the madman, pointing towards Evans, who stood in 
deep shadow near the door, hesitating how to act, “ so you have come at last. 
Well, I have been a long time expecting you. They told me you were dead. 
But what ofthat? The dead can walk. Isitnotso, brother? Yet where- 
fore that spectral look? I have not yet done the—hush, not a word—what we 
do, we must do quietly. Draw the curtains—draw them close—closer still, I 
say—how can I kill bim, with that white, glit‘ering moon looking in upon us? 
Now—now strike. Oh God, I dare not! That pale—pale phantom with the 
child in her hand, rises between me and him! See, she draws nearer—nearer— 
the little arms too are stretched out to—wife, child—I knewthey weuld not die 
and leave me all alone. Hah, that threatening form again? Off, fiend—I de- 
fied you living ; I defy you dead,” and tossing his arms wildly above his head 
the stranger staggered—fell—and when Evans and his companions, recovering 
their self possession, hastened forward to raise him from the floor, they found 
that life was extinct. In the violence of his paroxysm, he had burst a blood- 
vessel. 

He was buried in a remote corner of Plasswynnock church-yard, and to this 
hour the belated villager never passes his grave, or the Manor-House where his 
appalling crime was committed, without a quickening of the pulse, as if both were 
still haunted by his ghost. 
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REFORM IN EUROPEAN TURKEY. 


A Residence at Constantinople, during a period including the commencement, 
progress, and termination of the Greek and Turkish revolution. By the 
Rev. R. Walsh, LL.D. 2 vols. 8 vo. 

Of all countries, in modern times, perhaps Turkey presents the most extra- 
ordinary and interesting spectacle. The Mahomedan nations confined to Asia 
excite but little European attention ; their ignorance, their indolence, their ob- 
stinate perseverance in the usages of their ancestors, are matters in which we 
have no concern ; the most ardent reformer never hopes to change their notions 
of despotism, nor the most benevolent philanthropist to introduce the habits of 
a more refined social life. The only persons who have made attempts at con- 
verting them are religious missionaries, and, however laudable and persevering 
the zeal of these good men, their utter want of success is a proof how hopeless 
is the task ; the Asiatic Mahomedan is still the same, and his existing laws 
and customs, at the present day, are as unchangeable as those of his country- 
men, ‘the Medes and the Persians,” three thousand years ago; the Arabs are 
still the untamed descendants of Ishmael, ‘ their hand against every man, and 





every man’s hand against them ;” the Kenites dwell in tents, buying men, and 
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selling them in Egypt, as they did Joseph ; the Chaldeans are astrologers, as | 
in the time of Daniel, and all their actions are governed by lucky and unlucky 
hours; the women are still secluded in separate apartments, and every great | 

erson hath both wives and concubines, like the kings of Israel, and men are, | 
at this day, mutilated to guard them, as in the days of the Babylonish captivity. | 
In fact, there is aothing changed, or likely to be changed among those nations, , 
and whatever bloody revolutions have taken place among them, and however | 
Mahomet, Tamerlane, or Ghengis Khan may have swept away old, or establish- | 
ed rew, dynasties, still ‘fan Amurath an Amurath succeeds ;’’ aud the race 
that follows is precisely the same as the race that went before. 

Of that portion of Asiatics, however, who entered Europe, a different ex- 
pectation might have been formed. Penetrating into the ceutre of European 
civilization and occupying for a long time the very heart of the country, they 
were in continual contact with its improvements, and saw everywhere about 
them its beneficial effects; yet with what pertinacity did they adhere tu that 
inbred reluctance to change which seems a component part of an Asiatic con- 
stitution. For three centuries various effurts were made by the enlightened 
men who “few and far between” appeared among them; but every attempt 
to innovate on their venerable ignorance was resisted to the death, and every 
man who tried to improve them fell the victiin of his hopeless philanthropy. 

{n these our days, however, we have seen, among other strange things, an 
amelioration of the constitution of a Turk, aud a disposition to adopt the opi- 
nions and improvements of their more enlightened neighbours, to which they 
had so long shown so inveterate a repugnance. The desperate energy of one 
determined man has at length effected that which resisted all the effurts of his 
predecessors, and he has brought about his reforms in a manner perfectly in 
keeping with the character of the people he had to manage; he has created, to 
acertain extent, an unanimity of sentiment among them, by killing every man 
who differed from him in opision. 

In the vear 1821, this remarkable era in Turkey began. Its Greek subjects 
made one more attempt to emancipate themselves from the horrible bondage im- 
posed on them by their Asiatic masters, and not relying on Russian protection, 
they succeeded by their own exertions. In the progress of the war it was found 
that European discipline alone was efficient to resist them, and a determination 
was formed by the Sultan to effect, at all hazards, that which cost his predeces- 
sor bis throne and life. The barrier of ancient prejudice being once broken down, 
and the nucleus of reform once established in military matters, it soon extended 
itself to others. The European officers invited and introduced to discipline the 
armies, mixed with the people, and gradually and insensibly introduced a taste 
for the social habits of the West among their brother-officers ; the artisans em- 
ployed in the foundaries and factories, led their companions to admire aud adopt 
the scientific lights and manual dexterity which they showed them; and the 
great mass of the people, no longer kept apari by that barrier of pride and pre- 
judice which the Janissaries had set up between them and their European neigh- 
bours, began to mix more freely with them. But the operation of all those 
things would have been but slow, and the effects only seen after a long interval, 
if the march of improvement had not been accelerated by an innovation which 
the master-mind that directed all things determined to adopt. Mystery, decep- 
tion, impenetrable obscurity, in the motives of the sovereign, and blind and 
abject obedience in the subject, were the great springs which moved the Turk- 
ish machine. To perpetuate this no Turk was allowed to learn an European 
language ; if he did so, he lost his caste. He was therefore never able tu read 
the papers of the West, and could know nothing of what was happening in other 
countries, any more than in his own. To remedy this evil, the Sultan estab- 
lished a newspaper for the information of the people he was reforming, and the 
prospectus of it evinced a proof of the wonderful revolution effected in other 
modes of thinking. It stated that ‘‘ignorance was the cause of distrust and 
opposition ; for men were ever disposed to set themselves against that of whose 
object they were not informed.” After this extraordinary concession to public 
opinion, the prospectus adds that, ‘‘ the people were henceforth to be informed of 
all circumstances, domestic and foreign, which related to the Turkish govern- 
ment, and the political information should be accompanied by whatever intelli- 
gence could enlighten the public mind,—new inventions, commercial transac- 
tions, and all other objects of public utility.” 

The Sultan kept his word, and even did more than he had promised. He 
established a newspaper, not only in Turkish for those who still understood only 
that language, but also in French for those who were dispose? to learn it. He 
added one in Greek and another in Armenian, for his Christian Rajahs; so that 
there are now four newspapers published weekly at Constantinople for the in- 
struction of the public mind; and they are as liberal in their opinions and 
enlightened in their matter as any other periodicals on the Continent, and more 
so than many of them, The effects of all these things on this hitherto stub- 
born and hopeless people are quite astonishing—visiters hardly recognise the 
same population after an iuterval of absence. In about sixteen years more alte- | 
rations have taken place among this immutable race than could be seen among | 
the most fickle and fluctuating people of the West in a century; their dress, | 
their diet, their usages, their prejudices, their prepossessions, have been altered, | 
as well as their discipline and their social and civil habits have been no less im- | 
proved than their military. 

The opportunity of contemplating them im transitu, must be highly interest- 
ing ; and several travellers, who have visited the country at different stages of 
their passage from one state to another, have published curious details of what 
they saw. In fact, no country has, latterly, been more visited than this,—hitherto 
considered so remote and obscure; and a succession of travellers, led by the 
rare and singular attractions which the state of the people lately presented, have 
published practical details of what they saw. We know however but of one who 
had the opportunity of being an eye-witness to their condition in every stage, 
Dr. Walsh was in the country before the revolution began; he was there during 
its continuance, and he returned to it after its completion. He therefore saw 
the Turks in their quiescent and apparently immovable state—he witnessed the 
horrors of the struggle that ensued, which seemed to convaise the very frame 
and goad into fearful activity the impenetrable apathy of a stupid race,—and he 
finally saw the rapid change that was effected in them when the revolutionary 
movement was passed, and they quietly settled down into a reasonable and im- 
proving people. His ** Residence” therefore must have afforded him opportuni- 
ties of observation which certainly no other writer possessed ; and his situation 
as Chaplain to the British Embassy, must have furnished him means of infor- 
mation which no passing traveller could reach. The result is now before us, 
and its details may be safely considered as supplying the most authentic 
information we have yet obtained, or are, indeed, considering all the circum- 
stances, ever likely to obtain, concerning the revolutionary events of the Turk- 
ish Empire. 

Dr. Walsh has at length favoured the public with the treasures from which 
he drew some of the interesting and important communications with which they 
are already acquainted. The ‘Journey from Constantinople” was peculiarly 
valuable at the time of its publication, as it was connected with the advance of 
the Russians to the Turkish capital, aud opened various important views to the 
countries of Europe upon the relative circumstances, both political and social, 
of the besiegers and the besieged. Nor do the present volumes diminish its 
worth; some of its facts are retold, but under different impressions—and espe- 
cially for the purpose of rendering the narrative a connected scries of all the 
events included in the period it is intended to embrace. Dr. Walsh, as a philo- 
sophical traveller and a Christian philanthropist, has been the most fortunate of 
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or eight inches. He looks always to most advantage sitting or riding ; and, in 
fact, he is seldom seen by strangersin any otherposition. His dress was a dark, 

Cingy red; and we thought there appeared nothing brilliant about him. He | 
never turned his head, which he kept straight forward, as immovable as if it was | 
fixed in a vice; but his eye was continually rolling, and the white of it, some- 
thing like the colour of white glass, gleaming now and then uuder his mahogany 
foretiead as he glanced sideways at us, gave him, I thought, a most demure- 
like expression, according well with the civil character { had beard of the 
man, the melancholy state of the country, and the gloomy cell in which he re- 
ceived us. The speech of the Ambassador, expressing a desire, on the part of 
his Britannic Majes:y, to continue the ties of amity and good-will between the 
two powers, was translated to the Sultan by his trembling Dragoman ; and, afier 
a short pause, he replied, in a low but firm, haughty tone, addressing himself ap- 
parently to the Vizir, who repeated the speech very badly and hesitatingly to 
the Dragoman, who stammered it out in French tothe Ambassador. This un- 
fortunate Dragoman’s name was Stavrak Oglou, not a Greek of the Fanal, but 
a native of Caramania. He was a tall, cadaverous-looking person, and could 
not conceal the extraordinary impression under which he laboured. He stood 
next me, and trembled so exceedingly as quite to shake me as well as himself; 
and his nerves were so agitated that he could scarcely see to read the paper he 
held, which was blotted with large drops of perspiration dropping from his 
forehead, and more than once nearly fell from his hand. The man had some 
reason ; his predecessur had just been executed, and he had no hope he should 
escape the same fate. Ina very short time he was deposed, and banished from 
ren and, in a few days after his arrival, was found assassinated at his own 

oor.” 

Six years after this interview Dr. Walsh returned to Constantinople—and 
never was scene so changed. These important events had taken place in the 
interval—the Russian invasion, which threatened so much and effected nothing 
of consequence; the destruction of the Janissaries, which changed the whole 
face and system of Turkish prejudice and policy ;—and the last, the extinction 
of the Levant Company, who had hitherto held sucha distinguished rank among 
the merchants of the world. The details of the various changes in manners, 
habits, and institutions within the empire are interesting and marvellous. “ But,” 
says Dr. Walsh, ‘the most important and extraordinary revolution which had 
taken place since my former visit, was that which was effected in the Sultan 
himself.” 

“Once the most fierce, capricious, and malignant of his species—a man ap- 
parently formed by nature to be a tyrant, and favoured by Providence with the 
widest range for the exercise of his tyranny ; now, just and generous, enlight- 
ened and considerate ; making the improvement and happiness of his subjects 
his constant aim and study. The energy of this man, by which he first 
changed his own character, has changed the political and moral condition of 
his people ; and the immutable Turk—immutable in his ignorance and under the 
habits of a semi-barbarism—is now rising into knowledge, civilization, and im- 
portance.” 

Then follows a masterly delineation of the former character of this wonderful 
man as contrasted with the present. But we refer tothe volumes. Science— 
learning—the arts—morals and religion—are all indebted to Dr. Walsh’s re- 
searches, inquiries, and observations. We know of no modern publication that 
has superior claims upon the world of letters. 


— 
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minister, on Sunday, call it the yellow pestilence. It’s a pity to see people for- 
get their God, for the sake of the bounty he bestows. And your mother Mas- 
ther Harry ; she has a hard face for a heretic, and, in coorse, would not like to 
see the son she loves above the world, united to one for life! To never heed 
other reasons, which, to a proud woman like her, is reason for anything.” 

Harry paused. What Moyna said was true—perfectly true; but then he 
loved her! _ And, true to his man-isb feeling, there was a mingling of selfish- 
ness with his love, which made him hope to compromise between interest, or 
perhaps (for he was not sordid) I should say, between his habitual fear of his 
mother, and his affection for one of the most devoted girls who had ever left the 
green isle uf her birth. 

Pi pare, Moyna,” he said at last, “there is no reason to tell her anything 
about it. 

Moyua had no family pride to make her path crooked, but she had a conside- 
rable degree of womanly feeling—that uprightness of mind which scorns con- 
cealment, because concealment implies, if not vice, at least meanness ; though 
humbly she was born, and humbly bred, still she had that propriety of feeling 
which so frequently overturns the maxims of philosophy and the rules of educa- 
tion, as to be pronounced innate. Harry looked in her face, and saw that the 
colour had faded from her cheek ; he felt the hand that rested on his arm trem- 
ble, and she tried to withdraw it ; then again her cheek flushed, while she re- 
plied—** I am but a poor girl, 1 know, Masther Harry, and I always told you so. 
I was proud to be your friend, and had no thoughts ever to be your wife, till you 
put it in my head; and the thought stayed there in spite of myself. But as to 
hiding a marriage—I'd never listen to it—never! I’m poor, but I’m honest ; 
and there’s no value in an honest name, if itis to be hid from the world like 


_athing of shame. I knew it would come to this: there was always a cloud 


over my heart, even when you smiled the sweetest on me. God mark you 
to grace, Masther Harry, but our love-days are over! Thank Gud, there 
2 oY betwixt us to hinder your still thinking Moyna Roden your 
riend! 

_ She withdrew, or rather tried to withdraw, her hand, which Harry clasped 
firmly within his. Every word Moyna bad uttered made him respect her more 
andimore. He felt at that moment only one wish—that he had a kingdom to lay 
ather feet. His enthusiasm was roused: the pride on which he was ever ring- 
ing the changes had, he fancied, found an echo in her heart; and he had not 
sufficient skill to discover of how superior an order her feelings were to his. 
They had got out of the streets, and had been walking under the shadow of a 
long wall. Suddenly turning the corner-—Moyna’s hand still clasped in Harry’s 
—his countenance expressing the greatest anxiety-—her's vibrating with 
emotion—an apparition stood before them, for which they were certainly 


| unprepared. ‘This was no other than Harry O’Reardon's own mother, as large 


and bony as ever. Harry caught sight of her before she saw them. Her red 
cloak was floating behind her—her black silk bonnet blown back—her grey 
hair Senate appearance as wild and as grotesque as can well be im- 
agined. 

“My God!” ejaculated Harry, and his grasp of Moyna's hand relaxed. 
She withdrew it instantly, and stood unsupported by his side. The mother’s 
eye met her son’s gaze, and in an instant, regardiess of the publicity wf the 
place, her arms were clasped round his neck. She read over his features. 

“The light of my eyes!—the jewel of my heart!—I’ve been tracing you 
the whole day, till I hav’n’t a foot to stand on. But, oh! my grief! With 
the blossom comes the blight !—or else, what do you be after doing in her com- 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 
BY MRS. S. ©. HALL.—[Continued from the Albion of July 30 ] 
HARRY O'REARDON.—PART III. 


“Sure, if I’m agreeable, and see no objections,” said Harry, * there’s no 
reasun in life why you should, Moyna. When I get over the tailor, and the 
like o’ that, I don’t understand either rhyme or reason for your growing high | 
about it. Sure, you confessed befure the court, it was me you were think- 
ing of.” 





| mother. 


pany?” 
‘It's Moyna Roden,” said Harry, gaining courage, and presenting her to his 


* The light has not left my eyes, nor the knowledge my head,” she replied. 
‘*T have seen the tailor’s daughter of the Bohreen Rab befure now.” 

* Then, mother, you have seen an honest girl, and an honest man’s daughter. 
If it had not been for the interest Moyna Roden excited fur me, I might have 
been living on gravel hash, or dying of starvation. ‘There’s no use in following 
pride to his journey’s end, which is to the devil himself. No, no!—There’s 


‘Hush !”" interrupted Moyna, placing her hand before Harry’s lips; and then | reason in all things. Come home, mother, to my place, and tell me why you 


she turned away her face to hide the blushes which steeped her cheeks in 
crimson. 


came.” 
‘* Why J came?” repeated the old woman—the tears running down her cheeks 


Eight weeks had elapsed since Harry had been compelled to give evidence | as she spoke. ‘ Why I came, and you here, Harry 1” 
touching the wrong and the right side of the road—eight weeks since his heart | —[t was a mother’s reply. 
beat high at finding Moyna affectionate, and Moyna scathless—eight weeks, or! —« She does not bide with you, does she?” whispered Mrs. O’Reardon to her 


nearly so, since he found himself established, through the kindness of a cold-man- 


nered English gentleman, ina situation connected with the packets, where bis | 


knowledge of his countrymen, and his intelligence were of real value to his 


j employer. It was one which fortunately chimed in with his pride and his inde- 


pendence: a sort of place most disagreeable to an Englishman because an En- 
glishman desires his occupation to be defined; but which an Irishman always 
likes, because he can make the most of it—that is, in ‘‘ the genteel way ;”” and 
Harry certainly did make the most of it, and of himself too. It would have 
been difficult to meet a handsomer couple than Harry and Moyna, as they walk- 
vl slowly along the Docks—not lost in admiration of the number and beauty of 
the ships, but quietly intent upon each other's charms—just as lovers were‘and 
will be to the end of the wurld. Moyna’a kind mistress had arrived, and Moyna 
was again with her; but the time had approached when she must either return 
with her to Ireland, or quit her protection for ever! 

‘“As I said before,” repeated Harry, ‘when I can see no objection to the 
difference you think so much of, what need Is there for you to bring it forward? 
Sure, Moyna, this country is not like our own for that, and many athing else ; 
and as to old Ireland nuw! ” 

He hesitated, and Moyna inquired—*t What about it, Masther Harry ?” 


‘* Why—it’s more than maybe, that I shall never set foot on it again !” 


‘Oh !—don’t say so—don’t say so !’’ she replied, clasping her hands. “ Sure, 
my heart bates double when I think of it! Its fields—its green hills—the 
kindly people—the fresh air—the cow, the craythur that knew me as if it was 
a Christian—the blessing from my mother's lips? To say nothing of the 
bohreen—the bohreen, Masther Harry—where 6 

She paused, and blushed more rosy-red than ever; nor would he speak a sin- 
gle word, but stood enjoying her confusion, and delighted to see the increased 
beauty which emotion lent to her countenance. 

‘““Ah! behave, will you?’ she said at last, in reproof of his ardent gaze. 
‘‘ Behave, do, Masther Harry ; and don’t be shaming me before my face. You 
stare as bad as if you were an Englishman.” 

‘** You’re wrong, I believe, there,” replied Harry, drawing her arm within his, 
as they diverged towards a street leading out of Liverpool; ‘‘for they say the 
Irish are more forward than the English.” 

‘“They say what’s untrue, then!” replied Moyna, warmly. “I never saw 
such brazen men as there are in this town.” 

‘* Why, Moyna, the truth is, that all the week they are looking at their big 








pigs, or unloading cotton, or measuring sails, or something that way; and 
the only time they get to use their eyes like Christian men, is of a Sunday. 
| And faith, Moyna, it must be a treat to them, to get anything so pretty and 


bohreen ?”’ 
Moyna’s eyes glanced for a moment up, then down, and then she shook her 
head, saying—** Be asy, Masther Harry, do; you know well enough—I wish 





men. Perhaps no individual ever had such opportunities, of observing human 
character under all its varied aspects, and in circumstances so calculated to 
awaken at once commiseration and abhorrence, and sometimes admiration and 
delight. Nor need we be apprehensive that any of his readers will suppose that 
he has dwelt too long on dismal details, and described horrors with too much 
minuteness and repetition; for, while they illustrate the detestable policy of 
despotic power, and the caprice and cruelty which it exercises, from the highest 
to the lowest of its functionaries, they are but as the dark shades of a picture 
which, though sufficiently gloomy in its principal subject, has its streaks of lights 
which reveal, in the distance, scenes of beauty and repose. 

The public have already decided on the merits of those delightful volumes ; 
and we doubt not that, during the winter months, they will be the spirit-stirring 
companions of many a home and fireside adventurer. The Greek revolution, so 
appalling in its progress, with some touching incidents connected with the sacri- 
fice of its ten thousand victims, passes in review, page after page, disclosing 
deeper and still deeper interest. We trust the price is paid—and that Greece 
will be living Greece again. ; 

When Dr. Walsh first saw the Sultan, he was the object of universal terror. 
‘Hunker, the man-slayer,” was his common appellation—and the Doctor thus 
describes him :— 

“ He is still allowed, as a recreation, to kill fifty of his subjects a day peremp- 
torily, and as many more as he can show cause for ; who permits his Rajahs of 
his great bounty to wear their heads another year, when they pay the capitation 
tax; who suffers the representatives of his brother sovereigns to be dragged into 
his presence only when his slaves have fed, clothed and washed them till they 
are fit to be seen ; who proscribes as impious every book but the Koran, and in- 
hibits the use of any language but the Turkish ; and who puts to death, with 
unsparing ferocity, every audacious man who presumes to enlighten the venera- 
ble ignorance of his subjects.” 

When dragged into the royal presence, after the fashion hinted at, the Doctor 
Temarks :— 


“The Sultan appeared a tall, ill-made, mean-looking man, about forty. His | 


countenance is as dark as mahogany ; his beard very full, and as black and glossy 
as jet; it is said be uses artificial means to colour it. He is remarkable for the 
smallness of his hands, and the largeness of his body ; the latter being that of 
a man exceeding six feet in stature, though he is not more than five fect seven 


you and me, as far as your own thoughts go, more particular here in England, 
and especially in this great town, where my mistress tells me tailors and mer- 
chants, and all sorts, are all jumbled up together, like curds and whey—yet, 
| Masther Harry, the time will come, when you'd want to go back to your own 
| country ; and what would your mother—and what would all your people, dead 


your own mother (who, I know, is a well-bred—well-learned woman) never 
thought good enough to wipe her shoes ?” 

**My mother is a taste high, I own,” replied Harry, ‘‘ but she would not be 
if she knew you ; aud you are far before all the neighbours’ daughters that ever 
were, for learning ; and now, having travelled ——”’ 

‘* Masther Harry,” interrupted the maiden, “I don’t know what comes over 
young people at times, to be doing just the direct contrary to what they ought! 
It’s mighty foolish, so itis, yet it’s hard to help it; and somehow or-other things 
turn sometimes, so against all one’s intention. To think of my leaving home 
first—if the truth must be told—to put the thoughts of you out of my head, and 
then——”’ 

“My meeting you,” added her lover, “to put them in again. But, Moyna, 
| rogue as you are, you know you had not got them out. Remember the hemp- 
seed, Moyna!” 

“* Whist! Masther Harry.” 

“T never can forget it, Moyna—I’d be worse than a brute if I did; and 
now listen to me. My situation is worth five-and-twenty silver shillings a 
week, paid as regularly as the day—no apology—no ‘call again’ work 
There’s not many a landowner in ould Ireland can get his rents as I get 
my dues, after that fashion. Moyna, we could live like kings and queens on 
it——” 

‘“‘ Masther Harry, you ferget the religion—you forget your mother !”’ 

‘“They don’t think so much about religion here as they do at home,” he 
replied. 

ne And more’s the pity—I’ve thought so too,” said Moyna: ** just because I'll 
tell you how it is. ‘They're the most puffed up people under the sun. Stuffing 
themselves, body and soul, with goold—nothing but goold! Well might the 








books in their dirty counting-houses. or smelling palm-oil, or unshipping | 


fresh as yourself to look at. But tell me, Moyna, why you remember the | 


you didn’t. Maybe it would be better for us both you did not; for, if I’m not | 
| mistaken—though neither the religion nor the tailor would be let stand betwixt | 


and living, say, to see that, instead of bringing them a bran spick and span new 
English wife, you only brought over poor Moyna Roden—poor Moyna !—that | 


| son; but Moyna caught the whisper, and replied; at first her voice was feeble 
and indistinct, but as her purpose strengthened, so did her words. 

“IT do not bide with your son, Mrs. O’Reardon—and I wonder that you can’t 
' remember the time of your own youth, and think of how you would feel if such 

a question was put to you im your maiden days. Oh! you need not look proud 
on me, I never stirred your pride with a disrespectful word or thought, nor never 
will if I know myself; and as to Masther Harry, I leave it to him to do me jus- 
| tice—he knows what I said to him not ten minutes past, Id scorn a lie as 
| much as yourself—and always did—the blood in the veins of every O’Reardon 
that ever was born is thick enough to be cut with a knife, but the honest princi- 
| ple may be as strong in the hearts of the more lowly; there's a scent on the 
| blossom of the wild violet as well as in the lily or the rose. Masther Harry will, 
| for my sake, tell you all I said—and so, farewell, and may you not be humbled 
| in a country where people are proud of nothing but their gold. Farewell! Mas- 
| ther Harry—farewell! [—I-——” 
| She could not finish her sentence, but rushed down another turning, and was 
| out of sight in an instant Harry made an effort to retain her, but in vain, and 
for some ume mother and son walked on in silence. 

*T heard it all!’ at length, said the widow—**how she came over a’pur- 
| pose to trap you; and sure, the cuteness of them black Protestants bates Ban- 
nacher. AndI just thought I’d follow, myself, and see about it—for, sure the 
poison would never leave my heart if you married kith or kin of Steve Roden the 
| tailor!” 

‘* Whoever told you that Moyna wanted to trap me, told a falsehoud?” re- 
plied Harry, manfully-—* It is not half an hour since she refused to marry me.” 

The start and attitude of his mother at this annuuncement may perhaps be 
imagined. ‘ Refused! refused to marry you! She refused you?—you! Oh! 
the insolence and ingratitude of the world! What will it come to in the end? 
The impudence of her torefuse you! You, whose shoes she ought to be glad 
to clean. Had she no regard to the family of the O'Reardons—whose ancestors 
defied Oliver Cromwell, Harry the Eighth and his heresies, and sent Queen 
Elizabeth to the devil hot-foot! Oh! Harry! Harry! to think a son of mine 
should ever be refused by a tailor’s daughter! If { dreamt it would have come 
to this I'd have laid my old bones in the church-yard—and never troubled Eng- 
land !” 

Harry undertook the task of splitting the thunderbolt, but not without some 
| dread of its effects ; so he only ventured to interrupt her by saying—*‘* That he 

thought, from what had passed, she did not wish him to marry Moyna.” 
Of course she did not! 
‘Then why was she angry that Moyna had refused him?” 
This set her off upon another tack. ‘“* Why? Oh! to think that he should 
come to this so soon—that he should be so bewitched as not to see the disgrace 
he had brought upon his people by his conduct—to put himself in the way of 
being refused by the likes of her!” 
It would be both tiresome and ridiculous to repeat the invectives heaped upon 
Harry for forgetting (as she said) what, certainly, he had not forgotten, his family 
pride; and it must be confessed that Harry laid his head on his pillow that 
night with more anxious and troubled feelings than he had given way to in all 
his poverty. His mother coming over, as she expressed it, ‘lo take care of 
| him!” occasioned him much vexation; he had been quite long enough in Eng- 
| jand to understand the difference between Irish and English habits—and to see 
| the ridicule which invariably attached itself tothe former. He had obtained a 
situation more than sufficient for his wants, but he saw that his mother had 
formed an estimate of expense according to Irish, not English prices; he felt 
assured that, accustomed as she had been to respect, in Ireland, (for any one 
knowing the country, will readily call to mind the deep veneration which the 
| peasant Irish feel and express for those who are come of dacent people,) she 
would ill bear to rough it amongst those whose greatest knowledge consists in 
the difference they so correctly estimate between sixpence anda shilling. He 
had thought, in his moments of enthusiastic affection, that he could share his 
little stipend and live respectably and happily with a wife like Moyna—but all 
| his habitual devotion for his widowed mother could not reconcile him to the 

absurdity of her playing Madame Meére in a two-pair front room in a narrow 

street, and expatiating, as she undoubtedly would, on the antiquity and dignity 
| of the O’Reardons. He was, as he mentally termed it. “fairly and entirely 
bothered,” so bothered with the long line of mortifications which awaited him, 
that he did not do what he intended—go and seek out the gentle-hearted girl 
whose feelings had been so unnecessarily outraged. 

«My mother will be tired after the long sea journey,” he said. within himself 
—and when once the sleep comes over her she will rest long; and while the 
| sun is blinking, to-morrow morning, I will see Moyna and tell her how perfectly 
I vindieated her, and how, even my mother was brought to confess that she was 
an honest-hearted girl.” And, contented with this resolve, Harry at last fell 

asleep. 
Some one or other has said that love is only an episode in man’s existence. 
I wish, with all my soul, that it occupied a no more distinguished station in the 
heart of woman; but my wishing so will not prevent many of the fair sex 
making fools—and mourning fools too—of themselves as long as the world 
lasts. Afterall, what would the worth of woman be—as wives, mothers, sis- 
ters, daughters, if their hearts were bardened against the exercise of the affec- 
tions? The great thing is to direct these affections into a proper channel, and 
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they then become as strongholds, wherein all that is good and noble may be kept 
in safet 

7 The hates of the little chamber where Moyna slept, overlooked the street, 
and, finding her kind mistress out when she returned, she seated herself at it, 
with her Bible in her hand. She had been taught by her mother to apply to lt 
in all times of danger and distress, and she opened it, with eyes still stream'ng 
with bitter tears; the passage she first saw through the mistiness of weeping 
was one of cheering comfort and consolation: and sbe paused, intending to 


think over its singular application to her own case, but, insensibly, she caught | 


herself looking down the street with the one idea in ber mind. * Surely he will 
come to-night—he will not suffer this evening to pass without calling, if it is 
only to say * good-bye’ properly ; he could not think it proper, parting that way 
in the street, after his mother’s harshness.” And then again she tried to read 
her Bible, but the letters danced before her eyes, and her heart beat so loudly 
that she fancied she could hear it throbbing; ‘ there, that surely must be him ! 
and she shrank behind the little curtain lest he should see her watching, and not 
think it maidenly. 

But no, it was not Harry; the evening was closing in—the lamps were 
lighting, and still he came not. Oh! the bitterness of such moments to a 
young and unsophisticated heart. She walked up and down the room, recalling 
all she had said—sifting her memory to discover if any harsh or unjustifiable 
word bad escaped her. Perhaps she had been too abrupt. Perhaps she had for- 
gotten the respect due to Mrs. O’Reardon! Harry—Master Harry surely would 
not suffer them to part that way without an exchange of blessings. 


even his own caste. yet willing to flatter him in their low way—and Harry loved 
flattery. 


Ob ! sure it was not in that fashion they were to part after all! And her love for | 


him the talk of Liverpool; and it put in the papers—and all the likes 0° that. 
It was too dark for her now to look up the street, yet she remained revolving 
and revolving until she felt her mistress’s fingers resting on her shoulder; she 
had covered her face with her hands, and was weeping with the intensity of an 
ardent spirit nearly worn out by anxiety. There is a species of existing kind- 
ness between the high bred ladies of Ireland and their servants, which I have 
looked for in vain in any other couniry, particularly in England. In England, 
in fact, it could not be, for the servants tread so closely on the cast-off manners 
and habits of their mistresses, that, noticing them beyond the ordinary routine 


of question and command, would Gestroy the family economy—they would en- | 


croach upon any otber familiarity ; but such is not the case, or rather was not 
the case, at the period I allude to—some eighteen years ago; there was then a 
feudal feeling mixed with a deep sentiment of veneration and respect, which 
preven'ed the possibility of a servant’s stepping beyond the pale, however kindly 
he or she might be treated by their employers; nothing could make them for- 
get the respect they owed them—they were, in fact, humble, devoted friends, 
true bondsmen of the affections—ready to serve and slave, and expecting little 
more than food and kindly words in return. It was with this species of attach- 
ment that Moyna Roden regarded her mistress, and her mistress, knowing her 
gentle affectionate nature, looked upon Moyna as a lowly but trustworthy frend 
They had been almost children together, had gathered flowers from the same 
stem, had peeped together in the same bird's nest, had sung the same tunes, and 
the rector's daughter felt increased importance in her own eyes, when instruct- 
ing so pretty and intelligent a girl as Moyna Roden. 

Mrs. Dalrymple often declared that Moyna, if she had opportunities, would be 
a‘ most elegant” lady’s maid, and Miss Dalrymple thought all along—(oh! if 
Mrs. 9’Reardon had but known it!)—that Moyna was too good for Harry, and 
that, if she could but prevail upon a relative she had in London to take ber into 


her house fora time, Moyna would, in addition to her many excellent qualities, | 


add those accomplishments which, in the station she was calculated for, would 
insure her a perfect independence. These simple annals of a humbie girl can- 
not interest any but those who are interested in the workings and feelings of 


natural minds; and such could not but regard Moyna struggling with her affec- | 


tion and her sense of right, as an object of deep interest. 


‘* | know, Miss,” she said, in reply to Miss Dalrymple’s advice ; ‘‘ I know that 


it would be fitter for me to put him out of my head entirely; but I can’t—that’s 
the worst of it. I knew all along! was gathering misery for myself, but what 
did I care? the little good I did him took the sting out of my own sorrow; and 
now, if I thought he'd do well ——” 

“ Do not talk about him,” said Miss Dalrymple; “ if it had not been for you, 
he might have starved; it was your affection and simplicity that interested the 
gentleman on his behalf—and when he called upon me, after my return, to in- 


quire if your story was really true, he expressed his pleasure at being able to | 


serve Harry, saying afterwards—‘I am so delighted at the prospect of making 
her happy.’ 
mean spirited, to suffer his old bigotted mother to insult you !” 

“Ah! Ma’am, dear, sure it’s only natural he should love his mother; the 
more, in regard of the age; and as to the bigotry, sure be doesn’t see that. 
God forgive him as truly as Ido! But he might have bid me good bye, he 
might have said but no matter! Pride hardens the heart of man, and never 
was It broader nor deeper than in the heart of Harry O'Reardon !” 

“I'll tell you what you shall do if you like, Moyna,” said her kind friend ; 
** sail in to-morrow’s steain-packet for dear Ireland, and id 








“No, no,” interrupted the poor girl, “I'll not go back to my own place | 


to have the people thinking that Mrs. O’Reardon drove me home out of Eng- 
jand.”’ 

“You would not remain here, I am sure, Moyna,”’ persisted her friend, ‘‘ after 
what has passed. You owe it to yourself not to see Harry again—Mrs. O’Rear- 
don would only say that you waited abuut for her son.” 


Miss Dalrymple struck the right chord, and awoke Moyna’s woman’s pride: | 


for she, too, was proud in the right way. 

“True for ye, Miss, darling! I won't give her a chance of saying ‘hat at any 
rate.” 

“ Right, Moyna! 
the London coach to my cousin, Lady Ellesmere: she had agreed to receive 
you as an assistant to her own maid, who is to be married in six months; but I 


did not mention it before, because I thought O’Reardon valued you too much to | 


give you up. Men, in general appropriate to themselves whatever they think 
most valuable, but Harry has not acted on this principle! Your family, I know, 
will be delighted at your being with a grand family in London. Say you will go, 
Moyna ?” 

** And leave you for the could strangers! Oh! it’s very hard, entirely, upon 
me! But sobest—so best! God is goo, and may be my heart wants harden- 
ing. I'll not deny it, I'll do whatever you think best, my dear. kind lady—for, 
sure I am that the thought of the times gone by, when we were happy as child- 
renin the sweet meadows and parks of Linsemead, would hinder you from 
giving we a bad judgment of any sort or kind. I'll go, Miss,” she added ; 
“but you'll not hinder me from writing him a bit of a letter to tell him my 
mind—that’s all, and say good:bye. I'll be easy if you let me do that, and I'll 
never ask to look on his bright face again! I'll show you the letter when it is 
done.” 

Miss Dalrymple gave her permission, and, before Moyna quitted Liverpool 
the next morning, she committed her farewell tothe care of her excellent friend. 
“ He can’t but send to see something after me ; and if he doesn’t, why, still let 
him have it just for the sake of the old friendship I bear him.” 


“Dear Master Harry,—This comes to bid you good-bye, good-luck, and | 


every blessing! We shail never meet again in this world—so I may tell you 
that | hope we may in the next, where there’s no record kept of peuple’s sir- 
names, and nothing’s looked to, except the good and the evil 

“ Forgive me, Master Harry, for telling you to beware of many of your country- 
men, that blarney you to your face, and want you to be the head and the chair- 
man at their meetings, and drink too much whiskey. My inistress’s footman 
knows all about, and more’s than good of, them; and how they bring their 
ignorant faction fights on the very quays of Liverpool, making themselves the 
talk of the proud English. Sure you're above that same; nevertheless, they 
might get round you, for flattery blinds many a wise man’s eyes, and its what 
they'll be wanting is to get whiskey and the like ashore, and expect you to help 


them! Take care, if you please, Master Harry, and don’t let the ternptation | 


of showing you have the power to do it, make you do anything the law 
thinks wrong! Maybe the laws themselves are wrong; I don’t know—but 
anyhow, even an O’Reardon can’t change them. [ask your pardon a thousand 
times, Master Harry, for trusting my tongue with sv much, but I could not 
help it, because I heard more than I care to tell—only to yourself, just fur a 
warning. 

“‘T pray the Almighty God to pour down the heaven’s own load of blessings 
on you, now and for ever. May you never find the world’s dealings could, nor 
its fortunes too hot or too heavy! I forgive the heart-scalding you gave myself, 
not you, but your mother, and pray she may never feel the want of a smile nor 
a ‘God save you kindly’ in a strange country. 

“ And so remain, with all humbleness, 
* Dear Master Harry, 
“ Your friend, 
“Moywna Ropen,” 

Miss Dalrymple herself gave this epistle into Harry's hand; and she could 
not held sympathising with his burst of sorrow, when, on the following morn- 
ing, he found Moyna gone, gone beyond his recalling ! 

** She talked of my pride!’ he exclaimed, bitterly 


of her own, \’m thinking, 
this.” 


**She had a good share 
or she would not have flown off at a moment like 


“Ido not know what you mean,” replied Miss Dalrymple, calmly ; ‘‘ Moyna 


She had | me where she is gone to!” he said at last, while placing the letter within his 
| 

still much to say to him, much to tell bim, that be ought to beware of some of | vest 

the company that had gathered round him lately ; poor proud Irishmen; beneath | 


I tell you again, Moyna, he must be an ungrateful fellow, and a | 


Then I'll tell you what you shall do; you shall go off in 


is earning her bread in the world as well as yourself; she has been the means 
of procuring you employment ; you, nevertheless, suffer the absurdity of family 
| pride to interfere between you—and she, God knows, gently enough, opposes 
| pride to pride, the modest pride of an innocent woman, which is as taintless as 
| her own purity, and which is all she has to protect her from insult. The good, 
of course, triumphs over the bad; she leaves you to yourself, and seeks, far 
from you, an honest livelihood. Inquire of your own heart, O’Reardon, and 
you will find that it is relieved by her absence.” 
| ** As God is my judge, Madam !”’ he exclaimed, fervently, you do me wrong ; 
I loved her dearly—love her stil], and would marry her to-morrow in spite of all 
| the family pride.” P 
“It is too absurd,” interrupted Miss Dalrymple, ‘to hear you talking of 
family pride. I can forgive your mother, whom I have known so many years, 
for cherishing the failing as well as the feeling of her youth. But you, a man, 
amongst men whose inheritance (and a glorious one it is for Englishman ') is a 
clear head and industrious hands,—you, to yield tosuch phantasies!_ Why, you 
deserve a slave-whip to be rattled about your ears. A bushel of Trish pride is 
‘not worth a grain of English independence ; it is the rust that destroys your 
metal. Believe me, Moyna and you are better apart; her mind is pliant,— 
, yours, I fear, is hardened by prejudice.” 
| Harry stood firm and erect during a reproof which he would not have borne 
| from any other ; but Miss Dalrymple was “of a good family,” and his heart was 
| softened by sorrow—two motives which kept him silent. ‘And you wont tell 


‘* Not at present,” she replied: ‘‘ keep your situation for twelve months, Har- 
ry, and if at the end of that time (when I am again in Liverpool) you have 
| preserved an unspotted character a 

‘I hope you're not afraid of my character, Ma‘am,” said Harry, very 
proudly. 

“I fear your firmness, O’Reardon, and I dread that your want of English 
knowledge and English laws may get you into trouble; but,” she added, smiling, 
|“ you have a talisman within your bosom, and if, in twelve months, you still 
| think of Moyna, why ? 
| ‘ God bless you! I forgive you all you have said, just for that one morsel of 
hope; God bless you, Miss Dalrymple, and don’t fear for me!” interrupted 
| Harry ; and he left the room, eager to conceal his mingled feelings from the lad y’s 
observation.—[ To be continued. } 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A 
COURTIER. 


* - * * 


Surely I may number among the brightest years of my existence, the time ] 
spent at the court of our well-beloved sovereign, the Elector of Small 
as was the portion that he owned of the German soil, he had invested his 
little court with a dignity that would have shamed that of Berlin, or even of 
Vienna. ‘True, the excellent man had his eccentricities, but his heart wasa 
good honest heart, after all; and, if he was a little severe to-day, he would make 
it up the next by some pension or some privilege, when one least expected it, 
He had a taste for surprising people in this way, and found an innocent pleasure 
init. At any rate, I am sure that when the great reckoning of our sins and 
| virtues comes to be made, the balance of the latter will be decidedly in his 
| favour. But I never moralized in this or any other way at the time I speak of ; 
fora colonel of thirty-two, as I then was, with a tolerably handsome figure, 
(and one that he perhaps values more than its due,) is not much given to 
philosophy. I took things as they were, and enjoyed myself accordingly. 


* - * . * * 





My memory still retraces, with the most vivid exactness, al] the little events 
| and feelings I experienced at the first ball I went to at court after the close of 
a successful campaign, which had bestowed upon me the title I was so proud 
of bearing. Too find oneself thus suddenly, after the toils of war, beneath the 
gilded roof of a palace with nootherenemy before one than the beautiful eyes that 
flashed fire from the greatest quantily of lovely women | had ever seen assein- 
bled together, with the intoxicating effects of the music, and the powerful charm 
of novelty, mixed with the consciousness that I was myself looked upon with 
some degree of interest,—each and all of these circumstances were calculated 
to turn a stronger head than mine. At first, the lights seemed to dance before 
me, as if they partook of the general hilarity, and,] advanced into the room like 
aman under the influence of a pleasant dream, half reeling, half groping his 
| way. By-and-by, the elector called me to him, asked with concern if I still 
felt any effects from my wound, if I was ill,and so forth. I hastily recomposed 
myself, assured him |] was not, and after he had graciously bid me take out 
the princess to dance, when the present waltz should be over, I moved onwards, 


the circle about him respectfully making way for me on account of the favour !/ 


had received, and preceeded to ask the first acquaintance I met, to point out 
' the princess, alleging, as an excuse for my ignorance, that, for the last seven or 
| eight years, had been garrisoned in the provinces, and that she had, in the 
| mean time, grown up from achild toa woman. After he had given me the 
necesary information, I waited ina corner of the room till she flitted past me 
in the waltz, endeavouring each time, as she passed to catch a more perfect 
view of her face. At last she stopped fur a moment’s rest, still leaning on her 
partner, who was certainly the finest young man in the room; and truly a prettier 
group could nothave been imagined than they presented at that moment with 
their arms still entwined, their faces flushed with exercise and innocent gaiety, 
and each looking at the other with a smile, as if to inquire how soon the other 
| would be ready to dart offagain into the delightful mazes of the waltz. After 
| admiring them thus collectively, for a moment, of course my attention was di- 
| 
| 


rected towards the princess. The fair Leopoldine had grown :nto the most be- 
witching woman Her eyes were the sweetest blue eyes in the world, and her 
| feet might have been envied by the graces. But though I thus involuntarily 
| roam from top to toe, let it not be thought that the above-mentioned charms were 
the only ones possessed by this lovely princess. Her hands, her arms, her 
| figure, would have defied the most fastidious criticism—the whiteness of her 
comp!exion would have shamed even alabaster, and the sweet smile of her rosy 
lips would have presented a fitting representation of the eastern poet's simile, 
namely, * a row of pearls in a coral case.” 

I was still gazing in timid and respectful admiration, when again the hand- 
some couple darted off with increased alacrity. My eyes followed again, till 
the princess stopped once more, just as a butterfly pauses a moment on a flower, 
exciting our attention, and urging us to pursue the brilliant capricious thing. 
At this moment I ventured to approach, and on the strength of her father’s 
permission to claim her as my partner forthe following dance. But it was plain 
I came at an unlucky moment; either 1 had disturbed some little scheme, or 
my person did not seem acceptable, forshe only gave me a very cold assent, and 
looked disappointed at being under the neceasity of complying with my request 
| But the transient cloud passed away before she had taken three more turns of 
| the waltz. The elector now stepped up to her, said a few words, and 
| the musicians were told to cease, and to strike up adance. The young of- 
| 
t 


ficer jet go his partner with a low bow, I was signed to approach, and the 
elector said good-humouredly to his daughter, “I have so many brave men to 
present to you, that I protest against the lieutenant’s monopolizing you for all 
the waltzes. This is Colenel Heldenstein—in a few years more, no doubt, 
General Heldenstein.’ 

‘“General He denstein,” said she, still looking in the direction that her 
| father and the young officer had taken, “‘ am most happy to dance with you.” 
| ‘Alas! I am only a colonel as yet,” said IJ, in a low, respectful tone, ‘ and 
| scarcely worthy the honour now done me.” 
| Instantly she turned round, and fixing her blue eyes on mine, she said, with 

some naiveté, ‘* What matters the rankto me?” Then, as if wishing to efface 

any little mortification I might have felt, she entered into conversation in the 
| most affable and unaflected manner. Even had I previously thought that any 
| sarcasin was intended by the unmerited appellation of general, her perfectly 
| natiral tone and manner, and child-like simplicity, would have shown me tiny 
} error Her attention was evidently very much taken up by her father's proceed- 
| ings, who was now taking the young officer to present him as a partner to a 
lady of bigh rank, and one of the finest women at court, and though she kept 
| answering me and even addressing me constantly, her eyes invariably wandered 
to the same part of the room, while her artless conntenance depicted various 
gradations of interest, uneasiness, or pleasure, which sensation evidently 
triumphed over the others, as, from a distance, we could see that the lady, with 
millions of bows and excuses to the elector, was obliged to confess that she was 
already engaged, and must decline obeying him 

‘* Defeated !” said I in an audible whisper, “‘and obliged to sound the re- 
treat.” 

She looked at me half-ashamed that I had been observing the same little 
scene as herself, yet half delighted at the quickness with which I had taken 
up the thread of her thoughts. After that, however, she was more cautious, 
and unly now and then directed her eyes towards the spot where the young 
| man, now provided with a very pretiy partner, was, like ourselves, standing up 

to dance. 

I did my best to acquit myself of my part with becoming dignity and grace, 
and, stimulated to the utmust exertions by the sight of the zephyr-like motions 
of my fair companion, it was, I believe, allowed that Colonel Heldenstein was 
one of the best dancers that night. And, if I might trust to the parting smile 
that the princess vouchsafed to give me, I had reason to think that she had been 
as satisfied with my conversation, as my vanity convinced me she had been 
with my dancing. The moment I had led her to her seat and quitted her, | 








large a share of my notice. I was told he was a young soldier of fortune 
Ernest von Hohenfels by name, who possessed nothing further than his hand. 
some person and his commission. That he was the best rider, the best fencer 
and the finest dancer amongst all the officers, whether in the elector’s guards, 
or in any other regiment. And that, in the three months he had been at court, 
more hearts had been broken, duels fought, and families set together by the ears, 
than had ever occurred in so short a time within the memory of man. Happy 
fellow! his was the sovereignty of universal approbation; and a far more 
enviable one it is than that which is conferred by hereditary rank! All the rest 
of the night I was in great request as one who had had the honour of the prin- 
cess’s hand, and I danced with all the prettiest girls in happy oblivion of the 
flight of time, till at length the departure of the guests warned me likewise to 
retire, and to seek rest after so excellent a scene. 

“What a pity,” thought I, when alone in my chamber, “ that so lovely a 
creature as Leopoldine should be doomed by the decrees of faith to pass through 
life unloving and unloved !—unloved at least by her future husband, some cold- 
hearted and stately king—and if loving, obliged to conceal every movement of 
her soul, to stifle all those natural emotions in which others may indulge. c 
.- a Oh! wretched the destiny of this fairest flower of earth, if such is 
to be the history of her life. Alas! the struggles of men and of heroes are 
recorded in pompous annals; but who ever notes down the silent tears of these 
poor victims of political measures, who are bartered aud sold without the power 
of resistance and denial] ?” 

And so saying, inthe honest fervor of my indignation, I flung off, ir all 
directions, the different component parts of my uniform, and jumped into the 
bed in a paroxysm of rage, which, however, very quickiy yielded to sleep. It 
must not be inferred from this that I was already deeply in love with the 
charming Leopoldine ; but this train of thoughts had imperceptibly formed one 
long chain in my mind, the first link of which might be traced back to Ernest. 
On the other hand, I do not pretend that I was wholly insensible to so beautiful a 
woman. All the young men about court were more or less in love with her, 
and I should have made myself ridiculous, had I affected a prudery on this head 
which I did not feel. But a love of this nature, which dwelt in the imagination 
entirely, left no bitter traces in my heart: and though I can still cry, ‘* God 
bless the daughter of my good sovereign,” no alloy of fond regrets is mixed up 
in my mind with the memory of this fair being, other than the natural sorrows 
we all feel about the youthful days that are past, and the bright visions that are 
gone with them. 

It was my wish to cultivate the acquaintance of this fortunate Ernest, who 
stood so high in every one’s good graces; and, as a senior officer, I considered 
it my part to make the first advances of civility towards a young man to whom 
the notice of one of superior rank could but be flattering. I frequently invited 
him to my table, and our intimacy very soon ripened into friendship. I found 
him as agreeable as his exterior was prepossessing, yet without any of that arro- 
gance his brilliant abilities might, in a degree, have almost excused. I frequently 
recurred to the day I had firstseen him dancing with the princess; but some- 
how the subject seemed an awkward one, and I used to fancy he was never 
quite at ease when her name was mentioned, for he always dismissed it so soon, 
that I found myself talking alone, and was consequently forced to drop it like- 
wise. This seemed so singular, that I was led to reflect upon it, and to draw 
many conclusions, which I became eager to verify, though I had the discretion 
to keep the subject entirely to myself, making only a lawful use of my eyes 
and ears to confirm or reject the suspicions I had formed. The principal field 
for my observations was the Sunday evening, when the elector delighted to 
collect around him a few choice friends, and to indulge in the recreation of 
listening to the music of Mozart, most ably performed by his chamber musicians. 
Between whiles conversation succeeded to music; and prints and valuable 
works, which were generally lying about on the table, furnished topics of in- 
terest for some to discuss; for here might be seen all sorts of literati, and 
learned and scientific men, mixed with gay officers and elegant courtiers, to all 
of whom the good elector was like a friend and host, without showing any of 
the pomp of state occasions to spoil the amusements of a day which he con- 
sidered as peculiarly his own. Leopuldine appeared, on these occasions, to even 
greater advantage than when decked in all the jewels of the crown. There was 
no stateliness about her, all was nature, heart, and youthful gaiety. Whatever 
she did or said, pleased; and, without any affectation of condescension, you 
were instantly set at your ease when addressing her. Ernest frequently ap- 
proached her, and talked a long while with her, and then he would start up as if 
aware he had been a little indiscreet in detaining her attention so long, and 
would walk to the other side of the room, and begin talking to some old and 
grave politician, or else seem immersed in looking at some book, although by 
his manner of turning the leaves, I could plainly discern that he was not attend- 
ing to what he pretended to be about. One evening that I was standing near the 
table, the princess approached me, and said with the sweetest smile imagina- 
ble, **Colone! Heldenstein, my father tells me you are an excellent draughts- 
man. Might I beg a favourof yout It would be to draw me something in my 
album.” 

Pleased and flattered, I extended my hand to receive the book, and assuring 
in somewhat hurried accents that I would do my best, I made her a low bow, 
and retreated to reflect on the favour I had received. I was certainly highly 
delighted that she should have heard of any little talent of mnine, and wished to 
put it to the test; but, perhaps, my greatest pleasure consisted in this having 
been done before Ernest, who was himself no contemptible draughtsman, but to 
whom no similar request was addressed. I took the book home and laid it 
ostentatiously on my table, that all my friends might see it when they 
came to visit me, and I was very busy all the week considering what subject I 
should choose, and making all kinds of little sketches. Sometimes I thought of 
making some allegorical compliment, but there is a fudeur about those things 
which was always very disgusting to my feelings. Why should I bring in 
Teutonia, or introduce Hope, Peace and Plenty intoa lady's album! She 
might see things of this kind at any public féte in transparencies as large as life ; 
therefore that idea was laid aside. Then I thought of the whole tribe of 
Cupids, Graces, and ever of Venus herself; but Cupids might be deemed pre- 
sumptuous, and the Goddess of Love might imply too directa meaning. At 
last, however, it struck me, that by representing Venus in her capacity of God- 
dess of Beauty only, standing before Paris with her two rivals, and giving her 
the features of Leopoldine, it would be a delicate manner of expressing that 
she herself was the fairest among the fair. I therefore resolved upon the judg- 
ment of Paris, and began to try my band upon it. Ernest, who ever aince I 
had the album had come in twenty times a day to inspect my work, and volunteer 
his advice, now highly approved of my design, and advised me to use all the 
diligence I could to finish it. Still I was determined to take my time, to do it 
well, notwithstanding he was perpetually teazing me. I had a very good en- 
graving which represented the princess, and waa faithful enough as a likeness to 
afford me an original, and I kept working from this, adding out of my own head 
wherever I saw any little deficiency that I thought I could remedy. At last I 
succeeded in imparting a good deal of her look and expression to my Venus, 
and I felt sinfully tempted to take down Ernest’s profile for Paris. And there 
he was sitting in so tempting a position, as if he had meant to invite me to do it. 
My good sense, however, triumphed at last—or rather, I should say, my good- 
nature, for I felt how pained I should be, if I caused my charming princess the 
least embarrassment ; and who knows but what the elector might be seriously 
angry at the joke, should it ever meet his eye? Throughout my career I 
have always known how to refrain, and this no doubt is the secret of the great 
advances that I have made in life, and especially at court. I felt more re- 
lieved than the occasion warranted, when once I had taken my resolution, 
and drawn irrevocably a set of smooth unintellectual features for Paris, instead 
of the fine, bold, and expressive profile of my young military friend On Sun- 
day evening, as my drawing was not finished, I did not like to appear in the 
elector's circle. I desired Ernest to be the bearer of my excuses to the prin- 
cess, if she did me the honour to remember my existence, while I staid at home 
hoping that my absence might cause some little sensation in the royal party, for 
we have always the weakness to fancy that we are missed when away, though 
the neglect we often experience when present ought to convince us of the con- 
trary. The next day the fat old General B——, whose breast, broad as it is, is 
covered with orders, called at my lodgings. ‘*You are a most lucky fellow,” 
said he! ‘the princess was out of humour the whole of yesterday, because 
Colonel Heldenstein and the album did mot make their appearance. Only think 
of that! I, who am a general, never obtained as much in the whole course of 
my life.” 

So saying, he made a low bow to me, as to the rising star of the day, and 
left me to pay some other diplomatic visits, while I remained lost in wonder why 
he had honoured me with a call, and quite intoxicated with delight at the im- 
pression I had made. The old general, who had forgotten his snuff-bor, 
waddled back into the room to fetch it, and tapping me on the shoulder said, 
‘But though your success has been complete this time, believe me, don’t push 
things too far. Mind the drawing is ready next Sunday, if not sooner, or ten to 
one it will be forgotten altogether, and you will miss your point.” And he 
laughed all the way down stairs to think how he saw through my mancuvre, as 
he thought, and had hit the very nail on the head. 

Ernest came in later, and without attributing to me any secret motive, which 
I had not, like the old general, urged me to make what haste I conveniently 
could, as the princess much wished to have back the book. I therefore worked 
at the drawing with great diligence, and in two days more I completed it. As 
I was going to have an interview with the elector that morning, I determined to 
take the album with me, and ask leave to present it to the princess. It was 
lying on the table while I was dressing myself in full, when Ernest, as usual 
dropped in. He saat down to examine the drawing, which he commended very 








went to inquire who the graceful officer was, whose person had attracted so 


highly, and as I was busy dressing, and in rather a hurry, I took no further 
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notice «f his presence, as he seemed fully occupied in looking over the book. 
When my toilet was completed I approached the table, and furled over the pages 
to show him a view near Osnaburg, which I thought was beautifully touched off, 
and in so doing, I perceived what I had never before observed, namely, that two 
of the leaves were stuck together by wafers. 

« | wonder what this can be?” saidI; “if I were indiscreet, I might take a 

ep at it.” 
ary on as you are not,” said Eroest, slightly colouring, and in rather and 
abrupt tone, * I imagine that my presence is not wanting to restrain you.” 

« Most undoubtedly,” I replied, carelessly ; ‘* and I wonder you think it neces- 
sary totake upa joke so seriously.” 

I said nothing furtber, although I perceived that there was half a lilac wafer 
ijn my standish, and that by some strange coincidence, there was a corresponding 
half in the album—but appearances are deceitiul; and it looked freshly done 
too—but no matter for that. We walked down stairs in sileuce, and when we 
parted, each to go our own way, I thought Ernest shook me more cordially by 
the hand than he ever had done before. My business was quickly dispatched 
with the elector, and I obiained permission to pass through the inner apartments 
to pay my respects to his daughter. After I had been duly announced, and had 
waited a few minutes, I was shown in. The princess was seated in her 
boudoir, surrounded by several of her ladies. On all sides vases of flowers 
were prettily distributed, with a due regard to suit the complexion of the fair 


Leopo!dine. A more charming sight could not meet the eye than was formed | determined, at any rate, not to act the part of the milk-maid in the fable. It is 


by these lovely dames, each occupied with sume delicate ornamental work, 
while the pRincess, gracefully lolling on her sofa, was looking over different 
beautiful specimens of art, that were heaped on the little table before her. I 
felt afraid to advance and speak, lest the vision should dissolve before me, and 
should have remained much longer at the respectful distance of the threshold, 
had not the princess bid me welcome in her most amiable manner. Thus en- 
couraged, I came forward, and was desired to sit, and I forthwith produced the 
long-wished-for album. Leopoldine made an exclamation of delight, which was 
faintiy and respectfully echoed by her train of nymphs; but when one of the 
ladies drew her attention to the likeness, she coloured, and _ professed 
herself unworthy of the compliment, at the same time loading me with 
thanks and encumiums on my skill By-and-by she rose and walked to the 
window, with the book in her hand, to view it nearer the light, and she remained 
some time, lost either in contemplation or reflection. During this interval I 
talked with the ladies, and, elated as I was by the approbation that had been 
bestowed upon me, I naturally fell into my best vein of light conversation 
Anecdotes succeeded each other, and the princess occasionally, durimg her fit 
of abstraction, turned round on hearing my fair audience laugh, to inquire what 
that witty thing was which Colonel Heldestein had said. All this was very 
flattering to one of my disposition, and I felt exceedingly happy for the time 
being, notwithstanding all the prudent advice I had received from my father. 
He had given me lectures innumerable on the danger of presuming too much on 
slight grounds, and, above all, had warned me against pleasing, or trying to 
please, handsome princesses. He had been 1n foreign service at one time of his 
life, and he had left it, as he often declared, because the queen had smiled at 
him three distinct times. My scruples, however, did not go so far; besides, I 
thought, if princesses will be pleased with me, it is not my fault. While I was 
thus talking to the ladies, and stimulated to fresh exertions by the applause 
with which my sallies were received, at the conclusion of a bon-mot [ happened 
involuntarily to cast my eyes in the direction where the princess stood, when 
I saw her busily employed in pulling a leaf out of her album with as little noise 
as possible, and having slowly deposited it in her work-bag, she proceeded to 
tear out the little fraginents of paper, and throw them out of the window, so 
that no appearance might remain in the book of what had been done When 
this object had been attained, she came back to the sofa, and put the book down 
open at the place of my drawing; her eyes were sparkling, and her cheek a 
little flushed, and she again repeated her thanks in a way to deprive me of what 
little philosophy I might possess, and I went away completely charmed with ber 
cordiality and kindness. All the way home I seemed to be treading on air, and 
I longed to meet some one to talk over the events of the morning with, and 
fortunately for me I meta young aide-de-camp, who was walking arm-in-arm 
with Eruest. I instantly invited them both to dinner. This was a real 
windfall, for the aide-de-camp was as curious as I could have wished, and 
he asked me the minutest questions, even down to the colour of the curtains, 
and coverings of the chairs. I had to repeat every word and action of the 
princess, all of which I faithfully did, except the circumstance of the leaves of 
the album, which I did not mention, not so much, perhaps, from discretion, as 
out of real pity for Ernest, who was listening attentively, though he said very 
little. 

After we had drunk a few glasses of wine, the aide-de-camp, who was a gay, 
light-hearted (and I may say light-headed) young man, began to compliment me 
ina burlesque style, and to insist, from what he had heard, that Leopoldine 
must be in love with me. ‘For,’’ said he, “to give albums to young colonels 
that way, must mean something beyond a mere wish to have a drawing. If you 
had had two grains—nay, half a grain of sense, you would have answered not 
by lines but by words.”” And then he laughed with a little shrill ridiculous laugh, 
at his own intended wit. Ernest, whose countenance I had watched, grew very 
serious, and was evidently displeased. He seemed almost debating whether he 
should box the aide-de-camp's ears, in order to obtain the privilege of shooting 
him, or whether he should let it pass, as the mere extravagant folly of a man 
whose head was a little discomposed by the exhilarating fumes of the wine. 
He seemingly resolved on the latter interpretation of the case, for short'y after 
he took his hat and bade me excuse him, as bis duty called him elsewhere. I 
begged him to suit his own convenience, but the aide-de-camp filled him a glass, 
and told him he should not stir till he had drank to the happy marriage of Leopol- 
dine and Colonel Heldenstein. Ernest stopped and turned round, seemed 
strongly tempted to throw the luckless glass in the offender’s face to punish bim 
for his impudence, and then casting a look of such contempt on bim, as to abash 
even the effrontery of the aide-de-camp, he said, ** For your sake Heldenstein, I 
desist :”’ and with that he was out of the room in an instant, though my boister- 
ous friend, rendered bolder by his disappearance, kept calling out to him to stay 
and join a few toasts more. 

The next day, when Ernest and I met, he never mentioned the aide-de-camp’s 
name, or alluded in any way to the scene that had taken place. And there was 
something in his manner, junior officer though he was, that overawed me, and | 

felt unable to broach a topic that he studiously aveided. Yet, after all, if 
he bad been guilty of the presumption of committing to paper ‘‘ words instead 
of lines,” as I suspected so strongly, I did not see what business he had to lord 
it over me, and to disapprove of a joke that had joined my name and that of the 
princess. I stood higher in my profession, and whatever his preteusions were, 
they must necessarily be inferior to mine. If he ventured to harbour so ambi- 
tious, so daring a hope, why might not I? And the more he persisted in his 
silence on the subject, the more [ thought with complacent vanity of all the fool- 
ish things the aide-de-camp had said, and even General B-——, the day he had 
called on me. 

About this time our good elector gratified me by an appointment to a place at 
court, that I might not, as he said, be entirely idle in times of peace. The 
place, in fact, was not mnoch more than an honorary one, bot it brought me 
nearer his person, and gave me my entreé at the palace. Very soon after I was 
installedjin my new office, the annual fétefor the princess’s birthday was celebrated, 
In the morning there was a mock fight on the water, which was chiefly superin- 
tended by me, and inthe evening there was aball All the foreign ambassadors 
and people of distinction were present. Besides many handsome presents that 
were offered to the princess, there were innumerable nosegays elegantly tied up 
many of which contained laudatory verses and compliménts tor the occasion 
from the stilted ode down to the humble sonnet. But there was one nosegay 
amongst them bumbler than all the rest, composed only of furget-me-nots and 
scabiuses; the latter, as the adepts in flowers well know, being the symbol of 
mystery,—the former need no explanation,—and this nosegay, which was of- 
fered by Ernest, and which was rather too pointed, as I thought, in its meaning, 
was the one that the princess chose to wear in her sash all day long, and when 
evening came and she changed her dress, again the favoured flower, having a 
temporary refreshment in water, appeared as her only ornament. Before 
dancing commenced, there was a superb display of fireworks, and everybody 
went to the windows which were all open on accvunt of the warmth of the 
weather, and I was standing looking in the last room of the suite where there 
waa the least crowd, when I heard the elector and his daughter walk up to the 
neighbouring window, which was instantly cleared by its occupants who re- 
spectfully left them to themselves. The depth of the embrasure hindered 
them seeing me at the time, and J heard the elector say, ** Leopoidine, I must 
request you to lay aside those flowers. It is highly offensive to the ambassador 
who presents you with a nosegay to see his gift neglected for that of a young 
subaltern. Slighter causes have sufficed to produce a war: you should remem- 
ber that people of our rank have all eyes upon them, and I beg you will act ac- 
cordingly.” 

“‘ That fat ambassador’s peonies made my head ache,” said Lepoldine mourn- 
fully, at the same time slowly drawing the offending flowers from her belt. 

The elector laid them on a marble slab between the windows, saying, ‘* Let 
him who had the triumph, now have the mortification of seeing his nose- 
gay neglected. It will serve to convince everybody no undue preference was 
intended.” 

I felt for the princess and pitied Ernest also, that he should see his flow- 
ers thrown away ; so | advanced, and taking them up from the slab put the 
guilty nosegay into my pocket. The elector saw my action. I quickly said, 
“When the gods refuse the offerings that are made the:n, it is a very bad sign.” 

“What, colonel !"’ said he, “ was it your nosegay after all?” 
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I bowed an assent, thinking it wisest to father it.” overboard ; the boats were hoisted out, and the stream anchor laid out a-head, a 
“Well, Leopoldine,” continued he, “ you were not so mach out, forhe is | little on the starboard bow; on this a heavy strain was hove without effect. 
decidedly the hero of the day ;” (alluding to the mock fight ;) “T really thought | Various were the conjectures as to what part of the coast the ship was on; the 
I had seen the flowers in the hands of that little Lieutenant Hohenfels.” general opinion was, that she had struck on either Green Island or Isle au Bois 
We all know your highness is short-sighted,” said I. two small islands on the gorge of the straight, near the Labrador shore, but 80 
The princess thanked me with a look I shall never forget. The band now | thick was the haze that nothing elucidative of her position could be discerned 
struck up for dancing, and we repaired to the scene of action. I had the | save an indistinct line on which the breakers were fretting. At midnight, how. 
honour of figuring once with Leopoldine. She said in a low quick tone, | ever, the sky cleared, and the land was made oat rising out over a rocky spit ap- 
** Colonel Heldenstein, I cannot express ———,”’ but here the exigencies of the | parently parallel to the ship. 
figure separated us, and I waited vainly for the other half of the phrase but I The situation of the Pique had now become serious ; the wind was freshen- 
fancied that a slight pressure of the hand had accompanied the words, and I was | ing, the leaks increasing, all efforts to get her off as yet unavailing, and she 
a happier man than if she had concluded the sentence, because left at liberty to | seemed held together by a miracle. How anxiously did the crew wish for the 
make up the rest as I pleased. morning! Preceded by a brilliant aurora borealis, day at length dawned, and 
All the rest of the evening, and all the way home, did I repeat to myself— | the ship was found to have struck on a low talus of loose granitic blocks, beyond 
“What can’t she express? There is only one thing which a young lady of her | which the land ruse moderately high, and thickly set with dwarf pines. It was 
age can’t express, and that must be love.” Then I thought again of the aide- | evident the lives of those on board might be saved, did the wifid not increase 
de-camp's words, and the fat old General B ——, and I felt not at all inclined to | to a gale; but when landed, what was to become of nearly 300 persons on that 
follow my father’s prudential advice. Jn the midst of my pleasant reflections I | inhospitable coast, where winter reigns undisturbed for one half the year ; where, 
fell asleep still mattering—* What tie deuce can’t she express!” Now it | on the passage outin the month of August, the snow lay undissolved in the 
must not be thought that [ had the folly or mad vanity to go and talk all over the 
town of this circumstance which dehghted me so much: far from it; I thought 


wn the autumn considerably advanced ; and should the boats be stove, no possible 
it indiscreet to publish a lady’s weakness, if such it was, in my favour, and I 


chance of escape; This was the dark side of the picture. On the other could 
be perceived the chance of saving the provisions of the ship, equal, with care, 
to four months’ economical distribution. The probability of finding some sort 
of protection from the weather under the sheds erected by the cod fishers for the 
salting and curing their fish, which, assisted by the sails and materials saved 
from the wreck, might be converted into habitations capable of resisting the 


always time to sound the tru mpet when circumstances begin to take a tangible 
form ; and it is well I did not make myself ridiculous on this head, as I had 
ample reason to know a few days afterwards. I happened one morning to in- 
dulge myself with a stroll through the beautiful garden of the palace, and was 
walking behind a high-cut hedge, when I suddenly perceived the figure of the | cold of winter. The dwarf pine would supply fuel; and moreover it was not 

princess advancing in the direction where I was standing, but on the other side | so late in the year as to make it probable that the fishing chaloupes had abandon- 

of the wall of verdure which concealed me from her sight. I had stopped in- | ed the coast. 

voluntarily on perceiving her, doubting whether I should retire or not, whether It was now apparent that the tide had made a flood; the kedge was carried 

I should show myself aud bow, or conceal myself altogether, when I perceived | out broad on the starboard-bow S.E. by S, the small bower-anchor suspended 

that she was not alone, and that my friend Ernest von Hohenfels was close be- | to the launch, the cable buoyed up by the remaining boats capable of bearing its 

hind her. My embarrassment now became painful: I feared to stir lest my | weight, and the whole warped out to the kedge to the extent of 100 fathoms, 
movements should be heard, and I be thought guilty of listening, and it was | with infinite difficulty and exertion, and a heavy strain hove. A little after 
scarcely possible, placed as | was, to move without giving them the alarm; so | seven the wind got slight hold of the land; the fore-sail was set. At eight 

what between doubt, fear, and irresolution I committed the very indiscretion I | Captain Rous sent the ship’s company down to breakfast. At balf-past eight 
so feared to be suspected of. I remained rivetted to the spot, scarcely daring to | the ship ground a-head a few feet, and struggled to free herself of the rocks, 
draw my breath; and, in truth my agitation hardly allowed me to hear, except | striking with a violence that it was apparent must bilge her ere long. The 

at broken intervals, what passed between them. What I did hear, however, | hands were turned up, and by dint of heaving, trimming her with the men on 
was enough to enable me to fill up the rest of the outlines with tolerable cer- | the bowsprit, and pitching over the two after larboard quarter-deck guns, she— 
tainty. It was Ernest that first began to speak within my hearing; he seemed | (to use the well-chosen expression of the official letter)—‘‘ wormed herself 
urging his point most passionately to know if his love was returned by the | out from her bed of rocks’’ at a quarter-past nine. The stream and bower 
princess. He then—impudent fellow that he was—fell on his knee before her, | cables were promptly cut, and, at eleven, the ship was anchored in a commo- 
declaring he would not risestill she had answered him. I could see between the | dious bay, named Ance au Loup, about twelve miles eastward of the spot 
leaves his gestures and action, and that, as is well known, always helps one to | where she struck*. Seventeen inches of water was found to be made per hour, 
guess the purport of the words, even at a greater distance thanI stood. Then I | and, with the exception of the leak, anda slight obstruction to the motion of the 
could perceive the agony of alarm of the fair Leopoldine as she intreated him to | rudder, the Pique appeared to have miraculously resisted her eleven hours beat- 
rise, hurriedly giving him the answer he requested, to induce him to obey her | ing on the rocks, 

the sooner. I could hear her—‘‘ Yes, Ernest,”—with her look of tender ap- On the 24th she was under weigh at day-light, the straits were cleared, anda 
peal to heaven as a witness of the truth of her assertion. How beautiful, how | course shaped for England ; breeze strong and fair, On the 25th the leaks in- 
angelic did she appear at that moment! I forgot, at once, all my foolish ideas | creased to two feet per hour. One was in the junk-room, under the gunner's 
about a prepossession in my favour: all selfish thoughts vanished before the | store-room, and some attempts made to stop it. The cut-water bolts were 
fervid love that I saw depicted in her countenance; I felt they were worthy of | found driven up a foot or more; several ice-bergs were scen. 26th.—The wind 
one another; I looked on with emotion, and could have knelt beside Ernest to | still fair, with a heavy N.W. swell. The foremast was discovered to work in 
worship her asa being of superior order. While immersed in this trance, | was | the step, or rather, the step itself was loose. 

suddenly roused by seeing from afar the elector issuing forth from the palace | On Sunday, the 27th, there was an increase in the leaks. ‘To remedy this, if 
into the great alley to take his morning walk. What was to be done? Could | possible, by improving the ship's trim, and thereby rendering her less uneasy, 
I suffer them to be surprised for want of a friendly warning? I preferred letting | the water was pumped from the fore into the main hold. The result was bene- 
them think what they liked as to how I came there, for they would thank me in | ficial. The ship, with a press of canvass, was making rapid way through the 
their hearts for averting the danger, at any price whatever. I therefore called | water, when, between two and three P.M., the radder—no doubt previously in- 








out, not too loud, the names of two of my friends, saying, ‘‘Major S—— or | jured—broke short off at the head, towed a-stern a few seconds, and then part- 
Lieutenant N , if you are there, turn to the right about, for the elector is | ed. The ship came right up to the wind,—a severe trial for the tottering fore- 
coming down the great walk.” The effect was instantaneous. Leopoldine | mast. Sail was, however, shortened without any injury having been sustained. 


rushed out towards the alley; Ernest retired with more composure than I 


The Pique was now in no pleasant predicament; a run of 1500 miles before 
should have expected. 


I walked off ina third direction, and we cleared the | her, without a rudder—making two feet of water an hour—the equinoctial gales 
stage as rapidly as any opera dancers would in a ballet. It was either a mis- | in all their Atlantic fury hourly to be looked for, over and above her crippled 
take in the princess caused hy her extreme confusion and alarm, to run to meet | mast! 
the elector, or else she trusted too much to her power of concealing her agitation ; Atthis time a brig hove in sight. Guns were fired, and signals of distress 
for if she could have concealed it, it would have been the very best aod safest | exhibited forward and aft; but, whether from accident or design, the strange 
measure. _ sail made all sail, and left the Pique to her fate. 
** Good morning, Leopoldine,” said he as soon as he perceived her. A new rudder, or, more properly speaking, a substitute for une, was imme- 
She could only faintly murmur an answer, and her face was glowing with the | diately commenced ; a rude, undigested contrivance, to which the night was de- 
eepest crimson. | voted by the carpenter and his crew. 
** What is the matter, princess ?”’ said he ; “ you seem strangely agitated to- The 28th found <he ship’s leaks not increased, the steerage contrivance com- 
day.” | plete, and it was accordingly shipped in the evening. Before noon another brig 
The princess endeavoured to deny it. It was the wind, it was the exercise, | had been seen, to whom signals of distress were shown, and which was boarded, 
it was walking too fast, as she always did when alone ; but every word che ut- | not for any assistance supposed capable to be rendered by a foreign merchant 
tered increased her confusion; and then, as her back was turned to the hedge | vessel of 200 tons or less, but with the hope of being able to secure the safety 
and his face towards it she kept dreading that he would espy the retreating | of Lord and Lady Aylmer, and others, the passengers. ‘The stranger proved to 
uniform through the leaves and branches. be himself in a sorry condition,—old and leaky, bound to Marseilles, and reso- 
**You had better take some rest in your apartment,” said he, as she seemed | Jute in not altering his course for England. The project was abandoned. 
about to accompany him; and this proposal needed not to be repeated twice, for | On the 29th the temporary rudder, that had been loaded with a carronade, and 
off she flew to hide herself from his inquiring looks, glad to have escaped as'she | sundry pigs of ballast, in order to induce it to submerge, but which it contuma- 
had done—f[ To be concluded. | | ciously resisted, owing to the ship having fresh way, was cut away, and little 
—— ae By dint of perpetual attention and skilful seumanship, the ship was 
, - ; ept near her course by the sails. 
VOYAGE AND DISASTERS OF THE PIQUE, ON HER | Since the 24th, the officers, passengers, and ship’s company had been suffi- 
LATE PASSAGE FROM QUEBEC. | ciently uncomfortable. The Pique’s main-deck was of vak, within the traverse 
His Majesty's ship the Pique, having on board his Excellency Lord Aylmer, | of the guns, (that part of the deck had been leaky since er first cruise,) and 
ex-Governor of the Canadas, together with Lady Aylmer and the Officers of his | now with a flood of water poured on it froin Massey’s splendid pumps, with the 
Staff, left Quebec for England on the 17th of September in the past year, and scuppers small, ard, like angels’ visits, few and far bet ‘2n,” the lower-deck 
aided by a light air, and the current of the river, the city was soon lost sight of. | became uninhabitable, although inhabited. 
Ao excellent ran was made through all the intricacies of the navigation, and on | ‘The morning of the 30th was ushered in by a heavy gale from the north- 
the 19th the ship was off the Gaspé shore in a dead calm. On the 20th | ward. An attempt was made to steer the ship by veering a cable out abaft. 
the wind freshened up from the southward and westward with the usual | The barometer fe'l, and the wind and sea increased at noon. ‘The ship had got 
accompaniment of fog. On the following day, the 2ist, the weather clear- year the wind, and the day was passed in vain efforts to place her head the right 
ed, that is to say, comparatively—there might bave been an horizon of five | way: these proving unsuccessful, she was laid to for the night, during which 
or six miles, something not frequent in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Captain | the leaks increased to thirty inches, and, to make her easier, the top-gallant 
Rous, foreseeing that there would be difficulty in weathering Cape Ray, the | masts were sent on deck, the best bower cut away, two main-deck guns thrown 
south-west extremity of the Island of Newfoundland, determined, after mature | overboard (making twenty-six), and all the weight cleared out from forward. 
deliteration, on making the passage through the Straits of Belleiele, and the | Thursday, the Ist of October —Weather more favourable ; ship's head still 
ship’s course was accordingly altered. ‘The Pique on the passage out had made | w ang N. ’ No chance of reaching England by that course. " Pakenham’s rod- 
a dead heat through this little frequented Strait, and sufficient knowledge of the | der on which the carpenter had been employed since the failure of its prede- 
features of the coast had been acquired, during the operation, to cause a feel- | cessor, was complete ; but the sea ran too high to attempt fixing it. ? 
ing of satisfaction to prevail when it was known, that instead of contending A brig was seen standing towards the ship ; on her nearing, the weather having 
with the heavy seas and boisterous winds of the south and west of Newfound- | moderated, a boat was lowered, and a hawser sent on board her, which parted 
_— - 1% on board were about to renew their acquaintance with a familiar in an attempt to wear the ship by it. She was, however, wore round at length, 
channel. . F : . by sending the ship’s company aft. The friendly-disposed brig proved to be the 
For the information of those who sg d chance to be unacquainted with the Suffrein. uf St. Maloe, aon » Ae Rouge in the "Seraite of Belleisle. in ballast, 
geography of this part of the coast of North America, let it be said that the | having on board men employed in the cod-fishery carried on by the French on 
Straits form a channel between the south shore of Labrador and the north \the coasts of British America, to the injury of the commerce of the mother 
cuast of Newfoundland; the western extremity, or that which communicates country. ; 
with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, at its narrowest part does pot exceed twelve | (). the and, 3d, 4th, and Sth, the ship was steered by the sails, assisted by 
miles in width; the eastern, or Atlantic mouth, is much wider. Commander | hg 4 ’ y 


; - the cable astern, and had to run so far as to be within 500 miies of the Scilly 
Bayfield has recently surveyed this channel, and much interesting information | ;.jands. On the morning of the 6th, when the wind being light, and so far 
to mariners may be expected, when the result of his,scieritific labours shall be | 1, ihe eastward as to be foul, Pakenham’s rudder was shipped, and found to 
made public. p 
The breene on Tusaday the 280d wae fresh and fair, the weathér mageritely — On the 8th the wind came from the N.W., and gradually increased to 
clear, and before sunset the land was seen, and ascertained to be the island of On the night of the 9th, and morning of the 10th, when the temporary rudder 
St. John’s, in a bay of the same name, on the Newfoundland shore; and in| 444 carried away, the ship came to the wind with her head to the westward. 
order to bring the ship clear of the Newfoundland coast, along which, at the -Thore was great room for anxiety at this time. The land not far dietant,— 
western entrance of thé strait, shoals and rocky islets lie scattered in dangerous ship unmanageab!e,—and_no reliance to be placed on the chronometers after 
profusion, the course was altered, and the Labrador shore neared. At this time | the sovere shaking they had experienced. Attwo P.M., the gale had mode- 
it was discoverable that'the fog was rising fast astern in a heavy bank, extend- | 144 and she was kept on her course as best she might. “Conscious, by obser- 
ing along the horizon to windward, and at ten the ship was completely shrouded | |, and dead reckoning, even supposing the chronometers in error, that the 
in a mist no eye could penetrate, although half an hoar before a practised person Scilly Islands were to be passed, the night of the 10th was anxiously spent by 
might have discerned Jand at a distance of two miles No one who has not ail who knew the danger. It blew fresh {rom the N. on the 11th, an observa- 
had personal experience of these shores can form an idea of the density, the tion showed the ship to be in the latitude of Guernsey. At half-past seven P.M. 
absolute tangibility of a real Newfoundland particular fog. The wind was mo- the Caskets light was seen, and at eight the ship was anchored off the island of 


derate, sail was shortened, and preparations for sounding were making, when, a Guernsey, in forty-one fathoms water, where she rode out the night. The next 
little before half-past ten, breakers under the bow were simultaneously discover- day, the 12th, at two P.M., with a slant of wind, she got under weigh, and 


ed by the look-out men forward, and the Captain and Master on the gangway. | anchored at St. Helen's on the morning of the 13th, having ran 1500 miles 
The helm was put a-port, but too late, and the ship struck hard, going at the without a rudder ! ’ 

time about eight knots. After a short space, her head having swung to the It became a subject of discussion between the partisans and admirers of the pre- 
northward, she was backed off, but the tide unfortunately took ber, the head | on: suryeyor's ships and his opponents, what sbare the peculiarity of the Pique’s 
sails filled, and she ran on again, broadside to the shore, striking fearfully; @| -oustruction had in her misfurtunes and preservation. There wanted not some 
boat was lowered, and the Master went sounding, who found from four to five | oF ine former, who asserted that the Pique would have bilged had she been as 
fathoms outside the ship. 


. full-bodied as those of the ancient regime. It is probable she might; but, 
At eleven, although there was not a heavy sea up, yet things wore a most un- | surely, taking the ground well was not the object contemplated by her t»lented 


promising aspect; the ‘‘ masts were nodding to their fall,” and it seemed impos- | constructor when he built her fine. Others, with more of malice than inge- 

sible the ship could long sustain the tremendous shocks she was momentarily | yuity, argued—if argument it could be named—that the Pique ran on the rocks 

receiving; and yet, with the masts buckling and writhing at every blow, the | hecause—because what 1—because Captain Symonds built her! “ Did not,” 

top-gallant and royal yards, with their masts, were sent down and etruck with | said they, “ the Snake go on shore ? have not Cleopatra and Pique both been on 

a coolness and presence of mind that reflects the highest credit on the officers | shore? and who built them?” 

and men aloft, who performed their duty under circumstances of infinite peril If an opinion might be ventured by the narrater, two individuals have a share 
All this time there was no confusion, no disorganization ; the voice of the} in the merit of a construction that enabled the Pique to endure eleven hours 








Captain was alone heard, and promptly obeyed. One hundred tons of water | 
* On the land west of the entrance of Forteau Bay. 


were started and pumped out, and the starboard after-guns and shot thrown 





mountain hollows, without food, without fuel, without shelter, without raiment, - 
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: ee of filling and caulking the floors, in- | circle, and surmounted by trophies. Between the other lions are similar trophies, 
pe Hay gh 8 at raage helen larboard vn a of Mr. Lang. | with the Royal arms. On the vase itself the Royal arms are repeated, and 
That she did not lose her moste, was owing to the breadth of beam and conse- | other military emblems, in frosted and burnished silver. It also net a 
quent support, aided by the newly-introduced four-strand rigging. Massey’s | tion of the following places, where the regiment had ——— ae awe 
patent pump must not be omitted where praise is due : sixteen men ina quarter , “* Martinique, Talavera, Badajoz, Victoria, Pyrenees, Toulouse, Peninsula. 


of an hour, at intervals of aa hour, could keep the ship free. The Pique’s admi- | 


able qualities as a sea-boat were never more apparent thao during the stormy | Lntpertal Parliament, 


passage home. That a portion of her extraordinary power of keeping to wind- 
ward was lost, will not be wondered at, when itis considered that from ten feet | 
below the water mark on the stern right aft the keel gripe, nay, portions of the | 
larboard streak and dead wood, all were gone. ~ 
Little more remains to be said. To the admirable coolness and decision of 
Captain Rous and the discipline displayed by his officers and ship’s company, 
ample testimony bas been paid by competent judges ; nor must it be omitted that 
among the passengers, even those of a softer sex confronted terror without 





GREEK LOAN BILL. 
House of Lords, Aug. 16. 

Viscount MELBOURNE, in moving the order of the day for the House going 
into committee on the above bill, said—Their Lordships were well aware of the 
circumstances which led to the separation of the territory of Greece from the 
dominions of Turkey, under the administrativn of ba Noble Dake earn i“ 
. =: Sovereign was subsequent! dtorule over Greece, and a guarantee, of a 
shrinking, aud bore hardship without repining. penta nature, aa ft tam for the purpose of enabling bim to undertake 
| that high situation. It was the intention of the Noble Duke and of his Govern- 
Suntary. ' ment, as Greece was in a most impoverished state, a long war having necessa- 
_ _ | tily exhausted its resources, to give to that country pecuniary assistance 1n the 
The ex-Royal Family of France has been since the 15th of July at Brudwies | first place. He did not mean to say that it was then intended to grant assist- 
in Bohemia. Charles X. will attain his 80th year in October. His health is | ance to the same amount, or on the same conditions, as had beea afterwards 


* good, and here, as at Prague, his habitual occupation is the chase, 1n which | determined on. In coming to that determination it was necessary to look to the 


he is frequently accompanied by the Duke of Angouleme. The Duke of Bor- | pew circumstances which had arisen, and it was with a view to those circumn- 
deaux has been indisposed for a week, in consequence, it is said, of a super- | stances that this country had become a party to certain engagements. On the 
fuity of blood, but he is now much better. The Duke and Duchess of | 7th of May, 1832, a convention was concluded at London between England, 
Angouléme came here lately from Marienbad, where they dined with the Queen | France, and Russia, by which the three powers engaged to supply the Govern- 
of Bavaria, who is gone with the Duchess of Berry to Salburg.— Vienna ment of Greece with a sum of money, the principal of which amounted to 
Gazette. 60,000,000, francs, being 20,000,000 francs each. That convention was laid 
The Wandering Piper.—This celebrated personage is at present in Dunbar, | before Parliament, and was the subject of debate both in that and . ag oye 
on the east coast of Scotland, and is a great favourite’ The mystery concern- | House. The act of the 3d of Witliam IV., which was passed on the e 
ing his birth and parentage no one can solve, and on that account he 1s the | August, 1832, empowered his Majesty to carry into effect the genvontion ti) 7 
object of the greatest curiosity. He is dressed in the Highland garb. The Th of May, and under the third section of the act the first ec erg on 
money he collects he gives to the poor. | Prior to this, however, a dispute had arisen relative to the boundaries o ponagan 
The venerable Earl of Eldon left his seat near Rushyford, in this county, on | and a the 2lst of July, 1832, Sir Stratford Canning concluded a lee — 
Friday last, for the south. During the Noble Lord's sojourn in the north he | the Porte, by which the north-eastern boundary of a = = oe 
entertained a number of his relatives and friends at Eldon; and the day pre- rendered more secure. By that treaty the Porte ae ge ve pera ye 
ceding bis departure he gave a substantial and truly English dinner to his | the provinces anciently known as Acarnania and I _ ia, ore a 
numerous tenantry at Mr. Hoult's, at Rushyford. Notwithstanding the Learned | 40,000,000 Purkish piastres ‘This ap wan sae : oo bi -sramioneent Whe 
Lord’s great aze, his conversational powers are unimpaired, and we may add, he | ment of the second instalment of the loan guaranteed pecame & : 7 y * 
enjoys vigorous health.— Sunderland Herald. | sum for which the Porte had given up the two provinces was, as he hac . y 
Sir Phones Lawrence's Collections of Drawings.—The remaining portion | said, 40,000,000 piasters, or about 11,220,000 francs, which lowered to that 


f tk t tifal ks of art is, it d, about to be purchased by the extent the amount of the sum guaranteed by the tripartite a 
of these beautiful works Of artis, it Is said, abou ? s e : . pes ’ Gedece. The consequence wee, thet 
British Museum. They are reported to have cost the owner between £60,000 | to be applied to the internal affairs of G + ; eo +7 seated a 

d £70 000 id the whele ile on © we Gaderetend, some time since | within a short time the Government complained, through the Minister of th 
and £70, an ew collection was, we 8 § s 


‘ : : country, of a great want of funds. It was necessary to provide for the interest 
offered to the Museum by the executors for £18,000 and rejected. ' and sinking fund of the loan, which required 2,212,000f., and it was proposed to 


The house is still standing, at Chalfont, St. Giles, in which Milton took re- | advance 6,000,000f. of the third instalment Hitherto the three powers had 
fuge during the great plague, and in which he wrote his Paradise Regained. | acted in concurrence, but when the British Minister came to coufer with the 
Within these 20 years there was a porch over the door, and above it a little Minister of Russia on this subject, he found that a very great difference of 
projecting room, which tradition had dignified with the lofty title of * Milton’s | opinion prevailed. The French Minister was ready to guarantee, on the part of 
study.” In an ill-fated hour a person named Jackson bought the house, and re- | his Government their third of the remaining £20,000,000 and to allow it to be 
moved both the porch and the room! It was subsequently tenanted by some | a: once advanced for the service of the Grecian Government, by the Russian 
poor basket-makers, who, in a more genial and worthy spirit, burnished UP 4) Minister took a different view of the matter. He was not willing that 
coat of arms, which is on the front of the house, and wrote beneath it “ Milton.” | ihe third of the loan which was guarenteed by Russia should be advanced, 
The name still remains. | but he proposed that it should be doled out in such sums as would enable 

When going to press we received intelligence of the death of an old and | Greece to pay the interest and sinking fund of the loan. Now, his 
distinguished general officer, Sir John Hope, G. C. B., Colonel of 72d High- | Majesty’s Government were of opinion, that the course proposed by 
landers, which took place a few days since at the seat of the gallant General in the Ministers of Russia was open to serious objection. In the first 
Scotland. place, it was not conformable with the convention of the 7th of May, 

Britannia metal tea-pots are now made by steam ; the round bodies are spun, | 1832, by which it was intended that the sum jguaranteed should be applied, 
and the wooden handles and knobs are cut up by powerful steam engines. A | inthe first instance, to enable the Government to give a firm constitution to the 
good workman can spin 20 dozen of pot bodies in a day. state. In the second place, it was inimical to the present state of Greece. 
and the urgency of the situation in which that country stood. ‘The insurrections 
which had been raised in Greece rendered a large increase of force necessary, 
and a consequent increase of expense. This last evil would be best met by 


poh : | the energy, the spirit, and the rosolution of the Government, and by the 
The private museum of the Duke of Orleans has lately been enriched by a gallantry displayed by the native troops that had been employed to put down 


figure of Christ, carved out of a single block of crystal of large dimensions | those disturbances. In the third place, it was evident that the course proposed 
This work is spoken of as a proof of the genius of the laborious artists of the | by the Russian Minister was contrary to the independence of the Greek nation, 
thirteenth century, with all its simplicity and imperfection, and in some parts | 
shows a finish of execution anda study that is perfectly extraordinary. This 
specimen cost about £240. 


At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Arago announced that a 
celebrated Danish watchmaker had invented a watch, which, at the end of the 
day, indicates the mean temperature of the 24 hours. 


| because it would enable Russia to keep up a sort of general control over the 
| conduct of the Government and over the finances of the country hereafter. 


; Such a proceeding was manifestly inconsistent with the independent state in 
Lord Arthur Hill, Member for Downshire becomes Baron Sandys by the death | which the policy and the sense of the convention clearly intended that Greece 


of his mother, the Marchioness of Downshire, who was Baroness Sandys. It should be placed in. Under these circumstances it waa that the present bill 
is probable that the Earl of Hillsborough, the Marquess of Downshire’s eldest was proposed to Parliament, the object of which was to enable his Majesty ty 
son, will succeed Lord Arthur Hill in the representation of the county. authorize the payment of the third instalment of the loan, without the con- 

A Long Speech.—In the Prerogative Court on Tuesday, Dr. Addams made | currence of Russia or France. It was not in his power to go into a minute 
what, we think, must be the longest speech upon record, the learned civilian | statement of the finances of Greece ; but looking to the informatian of com- 
having addressed the Judge for eleven consecutive hours! | petent persons, looking to the knowledge of those who represented bis Majesty 


The following is given as the amount of Jews who occupy distinguished | in that country, he had every reason to believe, that if peace were preserved, 
positions in France :—One Lieutenant-General, 30 officers of different ranks, | and the government properly administered, that country would be able to meet 
18 counsellors, 27 physicians, three men of letters, three notaries, twelve heads | the charge which it had incurred under this convention. ‘That the Government 
of extensive individual enterprises, two bankers, (Barons,) one deputy, and one | wuuld be advantageously administered he did not doubt, when he looked at the 
member of the institute, which is the greatest. honour ever conferred on any | character displayed, the conduct pursued, and the wisdom exhibited, by those 
Jew in France, ot any other country. | who at present possessed the confidence of the King of Greece. After again 

Masel Sunguterntie tee eo 0088 the Wing of Sweden enqeed time expressing his conviction that the Government of Greece would (by attending 
British surgeons to serve in his ships of war; their perplexity and mortification Saas Vienena analeieh te aaa og aan nage 
may be imagined on finding that they were expected to shave the whole ship’s the bill i. committee. 


company as a duty belonging to their station. | The Dukeof WELLINGTON said, it appeared to him that it was not ne- 


Good Old Times.—One of the earliest provincial newspapers in the southern _ cessary to take the occasion of the introduction of this bill to enter into a gene- 
part of the kingdom was printed by a man named Mogridge, who used to insert | ral discussion with reference to the foreign policy of this country. A good deal 
the intelligence from Yorkshire under the head ** Foreign News.” 


in London seem exggerated, thus accosted Lablache on his return from a two for various reasons, to be drawn into a discussion of so wide a nature under 
years’ engagement in London :—* How is it possible you can remain ina country | existing circumstances. At the same time he must say that this was a transac- 
so long without seeing the sun 1’—* Caro amico,” replied Lablache, pulling out | tion of such a description as required some degree of notice. He should there- 
a purse full of gold. ‘ Ecco il solevero in Inghilterra!” | foredraw their Lordships’ attention to some of the circumstances that were 

The Athole Gathering. —This annual meeting took place, as usual, at Bridge oomneatns om = he 7 a * = ee a or — of " 
of Tilt, N. B., on the 5th instant, and the day being beautiful, the assemblage of Te nneqnEnseD Walee shins Gabe coleneny InmNNPONERS IES eountey. ‘The 


om Noble Viscount had accurately stated t sumstances which led 3 trans- | 
fashionable company was very numerous. The games were remarkably well | ee he circumstances which led to this trans 


, | action. tee y i é , - 
contested, particularly for the putting stone, for which there was an additional | nae _ a pn ae ma ie weg pars a — ee the oe 
attraction, there being, in addition tothe annual medal, a challenge medal to all aay 6 an dayne re Sgeneningati engage tng gg hg coy 


> i 32 TT . 
the winners of former years, which, on being held for three years by the same as was adopted with respect to the loan which was settled in 1832. The Greek | 


: state was established under th spice 7 
individual, becomes his property. McPherson the Dunkeld champion, has held Russia 7 rao sed En. Ae a perpen pei en ars 
the latter medal for two years, and cunsiderable interest was excited fer the re- the heen oname: each + ate i ‘i ~“ ount - h guare i aie ve 
sult. His competitor on this occasion was a young gentlemanof 19, Mr. Robert | ’ ee ee ee ee 
MeD "ee ified th : : payment of the principal and interest of one-third of 60.000,000 francs. It 
McDiarmid, who justified the expectations raised—first, in gaining the medal for 
oy ée | might be said that each power ought to be at liberty to guide and determine its 
the championship, and second, in again beating all competitors forthe annual | 
pa | own conduct with respect to this loan ; but certainly the principle that pervaded 
prize. ‘The reel and sword dancing, the running and leaping matches, were all | ; ; 
pa ; the whole transaction amongst these three powers with respect to Greece was 
well done. There was a numerous muster of pipers—the prize pipes were that the prucesdine should be carried en b . end. Now. b ld 
: . 204 , cord. Now 
gained by John Robertson, fromthe Glen of Fincastle. After the games, a P . 1 lanai te ent eae 


: . contend, that if there were to-be any interfer whatever, in th t 4 
large party of the members of the meeting, with their families and numerous | : dh ap wangerengy ania ecitteky = Senne ae. | 


fairs of any state, it was fit and proper that the interference should be effected 


vests, and alsc > 
guests, and also a number of distinguished strangers, dined together, and a ball by many states rather than by one state. The independence of the state whose 


concluded the amusements of the day. 


concerns were thus interfered with would be better preserved by two, or three, | 


The King’s Present tothe Officers of the 7th Fusileers.—One of the most | or four states, rather than by one individual state. Such interference was likely 
sumptuous dinners ever given in the town of Windsor took place on Monday | to be less injurious to the power and situation of the state interfered with than 
at the Town Hall; when a splendid piece of plate was given by his Majesty to | if the matter were taken up bya single state. Now, laying that down asa 
the Officers of the 7th Royal Fusileers, on which occasion a very distinguished | principle, he contended for this, that the policy of such arrangements, and the 
party sat down to dinner, consisting of the officers of the regiment, anda number | policy of this particular engagement, was, that it should be carried into execu- 
of other gentlemen who have at various times belonged to this distinguished | tion (although on the responsibility of the three for their own share of the loan), 
corps, and who came from all parts of England and the Continent. The Mayer | yet that it ought to be carried on in one common accord. The first instalment 
of Windsor had also the honour of being invited. The Hall was most splen- | was settled by common accord, the second instalment ‘vas made by commun ac- 


| could certainly be said on the subject, but he did not think that it would tend to | 
English Sunshine —A Neapolitan, whose notions of the foggy atmosphere | any useful object to introduce such a discussion at present, nor was it desirable, | 


didly decorated with flags and martial emblema, interspersed with mottos of 
the battles in which the regiment had been engaged ; groups of evergreens, and 
etars, &c. formed of arms; and at the end of the Hall was stationed the fine | 
band of the regiment. Thetable was brilliantly lighted with candelabra, and 
decorated with superb pieces of plate. Lord F. Fitzclarence took the chair, by 
command of the King, and on his right was General Macdonald, and on his | 
left sat Sir Edward Blakeney. The ornamental pieces of confectionary were 
executed by his Majesty's confectioner; and the beauty and taste of all the 
pieces excited great and well-merited praise. After the usual loyal toasts had | 
been given, Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, in the name of the King, presented | 
the plate, and dwelt, in an excellent speech, on the merits of this distinguished | 
regiment. ‘The plate which is a magnificently executed vase, bears the follow- | 
ing inscription:—* The gracious giftof King William IV July 15th, 1836. | 
His Majesty remembers with satisfaction that he became a member of the mess 
of the Royal Fusileers at Plymouth in 1780, and be has directed his son, | 
Colonel Lord Frederick Fitzclarence, who had the advantage of commending 
the regiment during some years, to present this piece of plate as a mark of his 
Majesty's approbation, and of his high sense of the gallant and admirable services, | 
and of the exemplary discipline and gentlemanly conduct which has uniformly 
distinguished the Royal Fusileers.”"—The receipt of the splendid testimonial of | 
the approbation of the Sovereign was suitably acknowledged by Sir Edward | 
Blakeney, who returned thanks on behalf of the officers of the regiment. The 
splendid gift is a beautiful vase, standing on a burnished plateau. On the plateau 
are three lions, and between two of them is the inscription, engraved within a | 


| this—that the three powers would now be placed on precisely the same footing, 


cord, and the same principle ought to have been acted on with reference to the 
third. ‘The Noble Viscount, in stating what had occurred just now, had endea- 
vored to show to their Lordships that he could not obtain the consent of Russia 
with respect to the last advance to be made to Greece under this arrangement. 
Now, it certainly appeared to him that proper measures were not taken to in- 
duce Russia to make the advance necessary for Greece on that occasion. The 
first demand made by Greece was for 3,000,000f. Why, he would ask, was not 
a strong effort made to obtain the consent of Russia to make the advance of her 
share of the 3,000,000 francs! Why was Rossia left out of that part of the 
negotiation ! Why was any encouragement given to leave any part of the sam 
due in the hands of Russia? If Russia had been called on for her portion, it 
would be found to amount very nearly to the sum which this country was about 
to advance under existing circumstances ; and the consequence would have been 


which was the situation in which they ought to stand. They would be thus| 
placed, not only with reference to Greece, but in relation to each other, as well 
as to the other powers of Europe. But how would it be hereafter? Great 
Britain would be a creditor of Greece to the amount of 20,000,000 francs, with 





| 
France when they left in the hands their power of making these advances at 
such times and seasons as they pleased. They no longer stvod in any other 
position but as the creditors of Greece. And, he would ask, was that the atti- 
tude in which they should be placed! Was that the situation in which these 
relations, formed ty the convention, should stand? The Emperor of Russia 
he was aware, stated that he kept this money for the purpose of meeting the 
interest and sinking fund of those suins already advanced by the former in- 
stalments of this loan. Unfortunately they had set him the example of 
walking alone with respect to these engagements. They had set him the 
example by making a movement without his consent, and without the consent of 
France; and he was much mistaken if, to aid the purpose of those powers 
they would not take the same advantage of their position, to make advanceg 
when they thought it most conducive to their interests, and act by themselves 
as England had done on this occasion. Though he admitted the propriety of 
the advance of 6,000,000 francs for the Greek Government, yet he could not 
allow that it was expedient that it should be advanced, and solely advanced by 
this country, without the accordance of the other parties. ; 

Viscount MELBOURNE perfectly concurred in the sentiment of the noble 
duke, that it would have been better if the three states could have been brought 
together ; and admitted also that the course which had been pursued was liable 
to some of the inconveniences which the noble duke had stated : but, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, this Government could only do that which 
had been done. ‘They had not, certainly, followed up the principle of the arrange- 
ment with which this transaction commenced, but they were forced to depart 
from it by an imperative necessity. 

The bill then went through the committee, and was reported. 

——— 
ONE DAY LATER FROM EUROPE. 

By the ship Ajax, Capt. Hiern, we have London papers to August 24th, in- 
clusive. 

Consols on the 23d left off at 91 1-4 a 3-8. Money was tolerably plenty. 
In the stock market rather more firmness. Spanish stock rising Foreign gold 
in bars is quoted at £3 17s. 10 1-2d. New dollars 4s. 10 5-84. 

A telegraphic despatch from Madrid, dated August 17th, announced the death 
of M. Rayneval, the French Ambassador at that Court, after an illness of six 
days, occasioned by a pulmonary and gouty attack. The two Queens had re- 
turned from St. Ildefonso to the capital, which remained tranquil. The same 
bulletin states that on the 17th,Gen Lebeau, the new commandant of the French 
auxiliary Legion, attacked the Carlists, whose battalions were on the line of 
the frontier, and beat them back on the Bastan and the Velzama, after having 
killed and taken prisoners a considerable number of their men. He also carried 
and destroyed the works of the Ca rlists at Engui, and took pussession of their 
magazine. 

It is remarkable that the papers contain no detail of the events which took 
place at St. Ildefonso or Madrid after the insurrection at the former place on 
the 13th, except what has already been published in our columns, viz. the prao- 
clamation of the Constitution of 1812 in the Spanish capital, and the construc- 
tion, of a new Ministry headed by M Calatrava, in the room of the Isturiz Minis- 
try. M. Calatrava is the same who was entrusted with the conducting of Fer- 
dinand VII. to Seville, and who formed part of the Ministry of that period. 
He is the intimate friend of Arguelles and Mendizabal. 

The meeting of the Cortes was fixed for August 20th. 


Letters of the 12th from Velencia announce that the Constitution of 1812 
had been proclaimed in that city, which remained perfectly tranquil. 

Gen. Sarsfield has taken command of the army of the North. 

A letter of the 18th from Bordeaux, states that a movement took place at 
Barcelona on the 12th, and that several individuals suspected of being Carlists 
were pul to death 

Don Carlos on the 17th was at Aspeitia. 


The Courier de Lyon of the 19th says, ‘* We have a letter from Rome which 
announces that the son of Lucien Bonaparte, who was imprisoned in the Castle 
of St. Angelo, has been secretly removed.” 

——— 
PARLIAMENT OF LOWER CANADA. 
Quebec, 22d September. 

This day at two o’clock the Governor in Chief came down in state to the 
| Legislative Council Chamber, and being seated on the throne, the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod was sent down to the House of Assembly to command 
their attendance before his Excellency, and the House being come up his Excel- 
lency was pleased to open the Third Session of the Fifteenth Provincial Parlia- 
ment with the following Speech :— 
| Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

' ‘The events which marked the close of the last Session of the Provincial 
| Parliament have occasioned your being convened at this unusual season of the 
year. 

‘The Address on the state of the Province then voted to his Majesty by the 
| House of Assembly, having been laid at the foot of the Throne, I feel it my 
| duty to avail myself of the earliest opportunity of communicating the answer 
| which his Majesty has been graciously pleased to return thereto. I shall there- 
| fore transmit a copy of it,in the usual way,to the House of Assembly; and 
| shall, at the same time, in obedience to the King’s express commands, place 

before before bota Houses, the instructions under which I assumed the Govern- 
| ment of this Province, as well as those addressed to myself and my colleagues 
| in the Royal Commission. 

Gentlemen‘of the House of Assembly, 

In compliance with the injunctions of His Majesty I have again to recom- 
mend to your attention the estimates for the current year, and also the accounts 
shewing the arrears due in respect of the Civil Government, which were laid 
before you during the last Session. The King has observsd that you were in- 
duced, in that Session, to grant the supplies only for six months, and to prefer 
the complaints contained in your Address, apparently in consequence of the pub- 
lication of a few detached passages from the instructionsto which I have alluded 
and of inferences drawn fiom them, which a knowledge of their entire contents 
must be expected to remove. His Majesty thinks it therefore but just, that 
you should not be held to be committed to a course adopted under a misconcep- 
tion, but should have an opportunity of reconsidering your conclusions with the 
tull information as tothe views and intentions of His Majesity's Government, 
which you will derive from the perusal of the whole of the documents to be 
laid before you; andhe trusts that upon your becoming acquainted with their 
general tenor and spirit you willaccede to the application which I made to you at 
the commencement of the last Session, and which ] am commanded now to 
renew, for payment of the arrears due on account of the public service, and 
| for the funds necessary to carry on the Civil Government of the Province. 
| That the business of Governmert cannot be carried on successfully whilst 
| the salaries of the Public Servants remain unpaid, is too obvious, I hope to 
| leave room fora suspicion om the mind of any one that, in making this renewed 
| demaud for the liquidation of these just claims, either His Majesty's Ministers 

in England, or [ who bear hia delegated authority in this Province, can have any 
object in view, separate from the public good. 
| Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

As this meeting of the Legislature has been convened for the purposes I have 
already mentioned, and asa prolonged absence from your homes, at this particu- 
| lar season of the year, may be attended with inconvenience to you, it is not 
my present intention to recommend any other matters to your consideration. 
| I cannot, however, refrain from congratulating you on the summer having passed 
| away without any signs of epidemic disease, for which we ought to feel deeply 

thankful, nor from publicly expressing my gratification at the reception I every 
where met with, in my recent visits to different parts of the Province 

It is tome matter of the highest satisfaction to know, that the exposition 

which I made to you at our first meeting of the views and policy of his Majesty's 

Ministers towards this Cuuntry, and of the principles which should guide me in 
| the administration of its affairs, is fully borne out by the ducuments I shall lay 
| before you, and has met with the approbation of my Sovereign. From the day 
| I entered on my arduous duties I have to the very utmost of my ability acted 
| up to the principles I professed ; nor have I ever ceased to remember that the 
; two first objects of my Government were the removal of abuses and the recon- 
, cilement of opposing parties. By caution, by forbearance, and by the exercise 
of what I believe to be a liberal policy, I have sought to promote the welfare of 
| the Country and to gain yourconfidence. If I succeed in this latter object I 
shall rejoice at it, principally because it will affurd me the means of doing the 
greater good ; andif I fail of success I shall always be consoled by the con- 
sciousness of having laboured earnestly to deserve it. 

ADDRESS OF THE ASSEMBLY IN REPLY. 
May it please your Excellency, 

We, his Majesty's faithful and loyal subjects, the Commons of Lower 
Canada, in Provincial Parliament assembled, humbly thank your Excellency for 
the speech delivered from the Throne at the opening of the present Session. 
We in like manner express ovr thanks for the promptitude with which his Ma- 
jesty’s Government has, as your Excellency has been pleased to inform us, in 
compliance with the desire expressed by us in the last Session, sent so early an 





a claim on the resources of Greece, which must, and would, be pressed for the! answer to the Address then voted by us, after mature deliberation, upon the 
interest and sinking fund of that amount of debt. Russia, on the other side, | 
would have in hand the third part of 20,000,000 francs, to issue to Greece 
whenever and under whatever circumstances she thought proper. France was 
placed in a similar situation. He did not mean to speak with any jealous feel- 
ing of France or Russia; but they were giving a great advantage to Russia and 


state of the Province. We beg your Excellency to be assured that that Address 
contained the faithful and sincere expression of our wishes, opinions aud wants, 
at the same time, that it was calculated to remove every doubt respecting the 
spirit of liberality in which this House would receive the necessary Reforms in 
the Institutions and administration of the Guvernment of this Province, so long 
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prayed for by this branch of the Legislature and by the body of the people. We 
therefore trust that the answer will be explicit and satisfactory,and tend speedily 
to remove the obstacles which have hitherto prevented the correction of abuses, 
the redress of Grievances and the prosperity of the Province. 

With this hope, whatever inconvenience we may suffer from the particular 
season of the year in which the Legislature has been assembled, any personal 
sacrifice will be deemed of little moment; and we beg to assure your Ex- 
cellency that on every occasion in which we are called upon to exercise the 
powers entrusted tous, we shall consider it one of the highest and most im- 
perative of our duties to devote our attention to the removal of the evils under 
which the people of this Province have laboured and still continue to labour, and 
to protect them from the effects of a system which has corrupted the Provincial 
Government, and which has even driven the highest authorities in the Empire to 
acts and measures injurious to the liberties of his Majesty’s faithful Canadian 
Subjects. 

We have not deemed it necessary to enter in detail upon the consideration 
of the various suojects adverted to by your Excellency, until such time as, ac- 
cording to promise, your Excellency, shall have more fully communicated to us 
the reasons which have caused the convocation of the Provincial Parliament. 
Your Excellency in limiting the subjects to which you have called our atten- 
tion under the present circumstances, has, no doubt, been actuated not only by 
the motives expressed by your Excellency, but moreover by the consideration 
that although this House has, during the great length of the last Session, zea- 
lously laboured for the welfare of the Province, and with that view adopted a 
great many measures which we deemed to be in accordance with the intention 
of his Majesty’s Government, our labours have been rendered abortive in conse- 
quence of the systematic rejection by the Legislative Council of all the projects 
of law calculated toremedy the past, to protect the people for the future, to 
enlighten them and advance their moral welfare, to improve their social and 
physical condition, and to entrust them with those powers and influence in the 
constitution, the administration of laws, and the management of their local affairs, 
to which they are entitled, and which are guaranteed to them by the very prin- 
ciples of Government. The circumstance of that body having continued un- 
changed, must necessarily preclude the idea that his Majesty intended to harrass 
the Country by the repetition, during the present session, of scenes so discredi- 
table to the vicious Coustitution, which it is attempted to uphold Your Ex- 
cellency, as well asthe authorities of the Mother Country, must now be con- 
vinced, that the best intentions of the head of the Provincial Government, and 





partial reforms in the details of the administration, must constantly prove abor- 
tive when opposed to a system convulsed by elements essentially adverse, and 
in which we behold on the one hand, the people in conjunction with this House, 
demanding the unrestrained exercise of the powers and rights of British subjects, 
with a Government established upon a just basis applicable to the condition of 
the Province, together with the maintenance of guaranteed and endeared insti- 
tutions ; and on the other hand, a branch over which the country has no controul, 
which has invariably shewn itself hostile to its institutions and its inhabitants, 
and which has not ceased to excite and to foster attempts at disorganization, 
oppression, divisions and hatreds, political ascendancy and exclusive rights for 
one portion of the people, and degradation for the mass of Canadians of every 
origin, the most attached to the permanent iuterests of the country, and the 
best adapted to strengthen the Government. It is between these two irrecon- 
cilable systems that we trust his Majesty's Government have come to a deter- 
mination in accordance with our humble prayers. If our hopes be realised, we 
feel certain that the rules which Your Excellency declares to have guided you 
in the discharge of yourarduous duties, caution, forbearance and the exercise 
of a liberal policy, cannot failof success. 

We are convinced of the sincerity of your Excellency when you declare that 
you will rejoice in having sought to promote the welfare of the country, and 
to gain its confidence, and that one of the first objects which your Excellency 
has endeavoured not to lose sight of, has been the removal of abuses. We en- 
treat your Excellency to fulfill as far as it lies in your Excellency’s power, the | 
arduoustask which has been assigned to you, and above all we beseech your Excel- 
lency, in pursuance of the attachment which your Excellency declares that you | 
feel towards Canada, to be pleased not to rest satisfied with partial and inef- 
fectual] reforms, but to ascend to the source of the evils under which we suffer, | 
and to become the lasting benefactor of the country,—by he!ping to secure to 
the people and to this House, the exercise of all their rights, to procure the 
repeal of such legislative enactments as have encroached thereon, and the re- 
moval of the abuses which have fettered the exercise thereof, and to introduce 
in our institutions, particularly the Constitution of the Legislature Council, 
those changes confidently demanded by this House and by the people, in such a 
manner as to fix the Provincial Government upon a firm and liberal basis, and 
thereby to afford to us a pledge of future prosperity, and conformably to our ex- 
pressed conviction, many years of security, peace and happiness. 


| 





—>—— 
ARRIVAL OF THE NEW GOVERNOR. 
From the Jamaica Despatch 

On Saturday we announced the arrival of his Majesty’s ship Belvidera, with 
Sir Lionel Smith, our new Governor on board. The customary salutes were | 
exchanged between Fort Charles and the Frigate. Sir Lionel landed at Port | 
Henderson, and reached Spanish Town at half past 5 o’clock. His Excellency | 
was received in a manner suitable to his high appointment. ‘The 84th Regi- 
ment were under arms in the Square, and paid the usual military compliments to 
the veteran Major General. His Excellency dined with the Marquess of Sligo 
—by whom the heads of the several Public Departments were invited, in honor | 
of the comp!iment paid him on his removal from the cares of administering the 
Government of Jamaica.—August 29. 

Sir Lionel Smith.—Extract of a letter to a Mercantile House in Barbadoes, 
dated 20th August: ** Allow us to congratulate you on the appointment of so | 
competent an individual as Sir Lionel Smith is, to be your Governor. We | 
will, indeed, be much mistaken if you do not find him to administer the Govern- 
ment with ability, firmness—yet with mildness—and with a determination, that 
all classes, and all interests, shall have due protection.” 


We have seen the Prospectus of a Local Bank for Demerara set on fout by 
Capitalists in Liverpool—Capital £300,000, 1200 Shares, of £25 each, four 
thousand of which are to be reserved for the inhabitants of the Colony. Some 
objections have been raised to the amount of shares proposed tothe British 
Capitalists. The plan otherwise appears not to differ much from the proposed | 
Jamaica Bank, the shares for which are filling up most rapidly, and it is confi- 
dently expected, that previous to the meeting to be held on the 12th instant, for 
the appointment of officers, &c. that the whole will be taken up, and of its utility and 
ultimate benefit to the country, we are most sanguine. Mr. M’Queen is ma- 
king arrangements for commencing operations as Agent for the General Colo- 
nial Bank ; but our own Bank appears to be the favourite—neither, we believe 
will be prepared to commence before the Ist of January next. 

We are sorry to learn that the Pimento has suffered so much generally, from 
the heavy rains in St. Ann’s, that there will be only one half of an average 
crop. This, to the Planters, should be a matter of congratulation as it must | 
tend to raise the price of that article. 


Inauguration of Sir Lionel Smith, as Governor of Jamaica.—His Excel- 
lency Sir Lionel Smith was sworn in as Governor of Jamaica yesterday, 
at 12 o’cloek, in the Court House —A Privy Council had previously met at 11 
The St. Catherine’s Regiment were under arms at an early hour ; and at half- 
past 11 the 84th Regiment were in readiness to pay every mark of respect to 
their veteran Military Chief. As the clock struck 12, his Excellency left the 
King’s-House, protected by the Mace, borne hy Mr. Sullivan, the Provost- 
Marshal-General, and the insignia of the Court of Chaticery, borne by Mr 
Cargill, Registrar of that Court. He was supported on the right by the Chief 
Justice, and on the left by the Bishop, accompanied by his personal Staff, and 
followed by Wm. Rowe, the President of the Council! the At:orney-General, 
Sir Molyneaux Hyde Napean, Bart, and several other Members of the Council, 
as also by the Militia General Staff, and several other distinguished indi- 
viduals. Major General Mais, accompanied by his staff, and Culonel Fowles, 
with the Field officers of the Kingston Regiment of Militia, also attended the 
ceremony. } 

After the usual oaths were administered, the Royal Artillery fired a salute of 
21 guns, in front of Rodney's Statue. At the close of the ceremony, his Ex- 
cellency returned to the King’s House, and stood on the steps, whilst the Sith 
Regiment, stationed in front of the Court House, and the St. Catherine's 
Regiment, stationed opposite the New Buildings, passed before him in quick 
time. His Excellency afterwards held a levee, where many gentlemen, Civil and 
Military, had the honour of being presented to his Excellency. 
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The Parliament of Lower Canada assembled on the 22d ult., by proclamation 
from his Excellency Lord Gosford. The object for calling the houses together 
atthis unusual period of the year, is explained by the Governor in his opening 
speech, which we have elsewhere inserted. The unsettled state of the Civil 
List, and the inconvenience suffered by the government officers for lack of 
salary which has been so long, so cruelly, and so factiously withheld from them, 
were considerations which justified his Majesty’s Ministers in calling the local 
Parliament to business. The address in reply to the speech will show our readers 





with what temper the speech has been received. It seems to be pretty clearly 
indicated that no money will be paid, unless upon a pledge that the Legislative 
Council, or second branch of the Legislature, be made elective. In other words, 
that unconstitutional concessions must be made to obtain constitutional obliga- 
tions We shall see, in due time, how my Lord Glenelg relishes this matter. 

For ourselves, we are rejoiced at the present state of things, and fervently 
hope that Mr. Papineau apd his French revolutionary coadjutors will stick to 
their text, and grant no money at all except upon the jacobinical conditions the y 
have been pleased to designate. This will bring things to a crisis, and hasten a 
climax of some kind, for we are heartily tired of the see-saw dalliance and inde- 
cisive operations that have so long existed in Canada, and excited the disgust 
and exhausted the patience of all persons, except those arch traitors who seek 
by such means to obtain what Ought not, and cannot be granted to them. 

An act of the Imperial Parliament can alone remedy the ills un der 
which Lower Canada groans. That and potent assembly must stand for- 
ward and listen to the cries of Englishmen suffering under French tyranny 
and oppression. Loyal men must no longer be the victims of traitors—England 
must redress the grievances of Englishmen, or they will redress themselves. Let 
the liberal Ministry at home bear this in mind,—that should any attempt be made 
to violate the constitution, by adopting the elective principle in the composition 
of the Legislative Council, it will be the signal for that great uprising of the 
British spirit, which in all times and on all occasions has proved so irresistible. 
We repeat, let the liberal Ministry at home look to it. If they stand firm upon 
the rock of the constitution, all will be well; but should they waver, all will 
be lost. Canada, as was fabled of yore, of England, may be lost or won ina 
single day. The British blood of Canada will never submit to French despotism, 
and the sword may be drawn before the drones in Downing-street are aware that 
it has moved in the scabbard. 





We beg to call attention to an interesting debate which recently took place in 
the House of Lords on the subject of the Greek Loan. It will be seen that Rus- 
sia has refused to comply with her part of the contract, and that John Bull, in 
his capacity, as the general pack-horse of Europe when there is any money to 
pay, is obliged to pay and grumble solus. The remarks of the Duke of Wel- 


| lington are worthy of observation. Wars in Europe cannot be far distant. 





We have received our regular files of Kingston papers. They announce the 
arrival of Sir Lionel Smith from Barbadoes, and his assumption of the Govern- 
ment of the Island. He appears to be well received by the inhabitants 
generally, and we trust he will be able to soothe the political animosities 
that have so long agitated that beautiful country. The task of governing a 
slave island is by no means an easy one, for the views and instructions of the 
King’s Ministers are so at variance with the sentiments of the Planters and 
most of the white population, that it is difficult to avoid collision. Sir Lionel, 
however, has been fortunate so far, judging from the public journals that have 
reached us, and we trust he will remain so, as the island stands in need of repose, 
and its happiness and welfare can only be secured by a cordial and good un- 
derstanding between the Governor and the governed. The island is tranquil 
and the sugar crop is understood to be good. _We have placed a few extracts 
under the proper head. 





His Majesty’s ship Belvidere, of 42 guns, Capt. Strong, arrived in this port a 


| few day ago from Jamaica, via Havana, having on board the Most Noble the 


Marquess of Sligo, late Governor and Captain General of that island. His 
Lordship and family have taken lodgings at the American Hotel, and will return 


| to England by one of the New York packets. 


The Belvidere, we understand, will come up to-day, and fire a salute—arrange- 
ments having been made to return the same. In the course of next week, we 
believe, the ship will sail for Barbadoes, to resume her station at the Windward 
Islands. ‘The Belvidere was not present at thecapture of the President, towards 
the close of the last war, as has been stated; she was the vessel chased by 
Commodore Rodgers and his squadron at the very outset of that contest; in 
fact, the first hostile gun of the war was fired on that occasion. The whole 


| affair was a brilliant piece of nautical skill and bravery, and excited the admira- 
| tion of both British and American officers at the time. The Belvidere was 
' commanded by Captain Byron; she narrowly escaped capture, and was the first 


to carry the intelligence of the war to Halifax. The actual existence of hosti- 
lities was at first doubted, but the Belvidere had received so many intelligible 
hints from the bow chasers of the President, that all doubts were'soon removed. 
Several men were killed and wounded on both sides. 





HIGHLAND SPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
The following has just been handed to us, which we readily insert. The pro- 
cession and display on Thursday was very interesting, and attracted much 


| attention. 


The Highland Society, had their first sportive meeting for the season, on 
Thursday last, (Michaelmas day), and considering the inauspicious appearance 
of the morning, a goodly number of the members, clad in their native costume, 
the garb of old Gaul, assembled at the Robert Burns’, in Warren Street, 
whence they marched with their ** pipes playing, and banners shaking,”’ to the 
appropriate tune of “ gillean an fheile,” to the Barclay street ferry, where they 
embarked on board the Hoboken ferry boat, for the Elysian fields, and enjoyed 
themselves at the ** Caumanachd,” or game of shinty. 

* Each joined in the contest, ranged side against side, 
No dirk or claymore to withdraw from the sheath ; 

But grasping his club, strove with pleasure and pride, 
To be the best man at the sports of the heath.” 

Each member carried his own club to the field of action, which joined with 
their other weapons of lochaber axes, claymores, dirks and pistols seemed to 
infer, that they were determined to enjoy themselves.* After playing several 
games, they retired to partake of a collation, prepared for them in the large 
room, and while there, the male portion of the spectators, borrowed the clubs, 
and played one or two games, with becoming spirit. The members played 
a few more well contested ** bails,” and afterwards finished with a few national 
reels on the grass. On returning they took the Canal street boat, and marched 


| through Canal street, & Broadway, much to the apparent gratification of a great 


number of spectators, to Warren street, where they dispersed. 
*W i | ticed the handsome shield borne by the chief 
a eed . Whose brazen studs, and tough bull’s hade 
Had death so often dashed aside.” 





Railways.—Mr. Buchanan, the British Consul, has lately devised a plan for 
raising a fund for making a Rail Road through Upper Canada. The following 
is the outline of the project, which we copy from the Kingston Chronicle :— 

We have lately had some conversation with Consul Buchanan on the subject 
of his plan for enabling the proprietors of lands, though without other means, 
to complete the proposed railways. The details he purposes to set forth fully 
ina pamphlet, for a perusalof which we, in common with others, wait with 
much interest. 

If we understand the consul, he proposes to establish a Provincial Land Bank, 
having a capital of £600,000, with liberty of extending it to One Million, the 
stock to be based upon lands at the rate of one dollar per acre, so that a farmer 
having 200 acres of land would be entitled to subscribe for £50 stock, and for 
that sum the lands should be liable in the event of any possible failure arising. 

Upon subscribing £50 stock, ten per cent. or five pounds should be paid into 
the Bank to form acash issue of £60,000 for banking purposes. With the 
means thus furnished, the railway would be commenced, which railway would 
become the property of the stockholders of the Land Bank, and form an addi- 
tional safety fund for that institution.—Thus on the credit of the lands now 
unproductive the railways would be constructed—the country improved—the 
commonity enriched, and the whole expenditure as well as the profits preserved 
to the Province. We also learn that Mr. Buchanan purposes to adapt the Bank 
to operate as a saving Bank by allowing interest for all deposits which may re- 
main for 3,6, 9, and 12 months. Werepeat that we wait with much interest 
Mr. Buchanan's pamphlet containing the developement of a measure which may 
probably cause a revolution in political science by rendering lands hitherto un- 
productive available capital, while all their increased value remains with the 
owner. 

We were delighted to receive from the press of Mr. Dearborn a copy of 
Marriage and Inheritance, by Miss Ferriar. They are beautifully executed, and 
published in one volume. Of the merits of these works we need not speak, as 
they are well known to the reading world, and attracted the attention of Sir 
Walter Scott, who pronounced a high eulogium on the fair author, 
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THE VIOLET. 

A Christmas and New Year's Gift, or Birthday Present, 1837. Edited by Miss 
Leslie. Philadelphia, E. L. Carey & A. Hart. 

Having provided amusement for, we hope, a very extensive circle of friends, 

by the publication of the ‘ Gift,” Miss Leslie bas kindly remembered the 

younger community, in presenting them with the “ Violet,” for whom it is spe- 

cially intended. 


It is a handsome little volume, elegantly bound in morocco, with six well ex- 
ecuted and attractive engravings ; and doubtless many a little heart will be glad- 
dened by its possession, and not a few, we may hope, improved by the perusal 
of its contents, for its every tale has a moral so clear, that the young mind cannot 
fail to recognize it; as in ‘* Louisa Simmons” will be seen the the advantages of 
application, in “* Emma’s Brothers” the danger of procrastination, and in “ Viola” 
is feelingly exhibited the reward of obedience. 

In truth, our young folks cannot be too grateful to Miss Leslie for preparing 
them such a treat as this pretty present affords, and for enticing them on to hap- 
piness by strewing such sweet flowers along the path which leads to virtue, for 
her Violet is not without its perfume. 

We subjoin two poems, one by H. E. Hale, the other by Miss H. F. Gould, 
and regret that our space does not admit of the addition of one of the prose 
tales from the pen of Miss Leslie herself. 

THE EAGLE’S SPEECH. 
An Eagle came from his eyrie down, 
On the loftiest peak of Monadnock’s crown ; 
The flash of his dark eye was terribly bright, 
As the marsh-fire’s gleam in the dead of night ; 
And the war-darts shook in his red right claw, 
But the bough of peace in his left I saw. 
Then slowly he opened his ivory beak, 
And he stood, like a senator, ready to speak ; 
And the forests shook, and the winds grew atill, 
And hush’d was the voice of the noisy rill ; 
And the raven cowered in his hollow oak, 
(As well he might when the Eagle spoke :)— 
“Tam the monarch of air,” said he; 
** Proudly I soar over land and sea; 
And I feel the breezes around me ring 
To the hurricane sweep of my mighty wing ; 
And my flight is chainless, and fearless, and free, 
For I am the bright bird of liberty ! 
‘“‘T marshal the course of the free and the brave, 
Upward and onward, o’er mountain and wave ; 
I lead them to glory, I beckon them on, 
And I join in the din till the battie is won ; 
And the dim eye will gladden my shadow to see, 
For I am the bright bird of liberty ! 
“In the days of old with the freemen of Rome, 
With Brutus and Cato, I made me a home,— 
And my wing was before them unwearied and fleet, 
Till the princes of earth were all low at their feet, 
And the Roman was master by land and by sea, 
For he followed the bright bird of liberty ! 
* But luxury came, like the Simoom’s hot breath, 
And the flowers were all withered in valour’s green wreath, 
And virtue was trampled and hustled aside 
By the pageant of guilt and the purple of pride : 
But fetters, though gilded, are hateful to me, 
So I fled to the mountains for liberty ! 
‘Then ages went by ; till Muscovia's caar, 
In hatred determined my glory to mar. 
So he seized me, and chained me, and struck off my head, 
But courteously gave me two others instead : 
My own noble beauty he never could see, 
For most loathsome to despots is liberty ! 
‘** But tyranny’s chains are too feeble to bind, 
When the will is unfettered, unbroken the mind ; 
So I made my adieus, with a very bad grace, 
And J flung my superfluous head in his face ; 
And southward I sped, over forest and sea, 
To France, the bright region of liberty ! 
‘*O this was my season of triumph and pride, 
On the smoke-wreath of battle ’twas glory to ride, 
Till kingdoms were scattered, and despots o’er-thrown, 
And the hero of destiny called me his own ; 
Of the masters of earth none so mighty as he, 
For they loved not the bright bird of liberty ! 
‘* But the warrior was dazzled by glory’s red ray, 
And forgot the mild lustre of freedom’s new day, 
Till pontiff and tyrant arose from the shock, 
And the hero slept on the far ocean-rock. 
And the slaves who forsook him bent lowly the knee 
To the tyrants who trampled on liberty ! 
“So I parted in scorn from the land of the slave, 
And I found me a home beyond the broad wave ; 
With Columbia’s children | made ine a bome. 
And wider than Russia and greater than Rome, 
And prouder than Gaul shall their father iand he, 
If they cherish the bright bird of liberty !” 


THE BIRD’S HOME. 
BY MISS G. F. GOULD. 
“ O where is thy home sweet bird, 
With the song and the bright gloasy plume ?” 
“Til tell thee when I rest, 
If thou wilt not rob my nest— 
I built among the aweet apple bloom !” 
‘“* But what's in thy nest, bright bird? 
What’s there in the snug downy cell?” 
“Tf thou wilt not search the tree, 
Nor go too near to see 
My quiet little home, I will tell.” 
“Oh! I will not betray thy trust! 
Thy secret I will ever closely keep.” 
“I’ve three little tender things, 
That have never used their wings ; 
And I left them there at home fast asleep !” 
“Then why art thou here, my bird, 
Away frum thy young helpless brood ?”’ 
* To pay thee witha song 
Just to let me pass along, 
Nor harm me as I look for their food !” 


HORATIO EB. HALE. 


Musical Library. Part 28.—We learn by a printed elip contained in this 
part, that itis intended to conclude the series with the 36th part. This is much 
to be regretted for the selections have throughout been made with great skill 
and taste, and must have been powerful auxiliaries in cultivating that agreea- 
ble and fascinating accomplishment. It is a work that has been much called 
for, as a check to that deterioration of the judgment which is produced by & 
too great familiarity with inferior and common-place productions. The pieces 
found in the Musical Library are from the compositions of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, Rossini, Weber, Mercandante, Purcell, Webbe, Cramer, Steibelt, 
Hummel, Bishop, Arnold, Arne, and others of the same calibre of genius and 
invention, the very names of whom are passportsto acceptation. As compani- 
ons for the Drawing-room they are invaluable, from the great variety which 
their pages present : there are vocal pieces for one, two, three, or four voices, 
and instrumental for one or for two performers on the Pianoforte, besides occa- 
sional accompaniments for other instruments. There isa remarkably useful 
supplement to this publication, serving the purposes of explanation, criticism, 
report, &c. &c. in short a combination of musical magazine and review. This 
supplement is not essentially attached to the main work, but is nevertheless of 
great advantage to the musical amateur. We trust that the termination of this 
series, will only be the harbinger of another, for we know not how a more judi- 
cious or tasteful selection could have been made, and as for the price, it is low, 
beyond our calculation. 

Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte (Prince of Canino). New York. Saunders 
& Otley. Atthe moment of going to press we have received a copy of this 
work, the publishing of which has caused so great a contest between the above 
publishers and the Harpers. Of course we can say nothing of the contents inthe 
present number, but certainly the book is extremely well! printed, and upon good 





paper. The present volume is only the first part of thie Autobiography. 
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SCRAPS FROM A NOTE BOOK KEPT IN PARIS I 
JUNE AND JULY 1836. 

Musica “ Evrects.’’—Musard’s great rival as Quadrille King is M. Jullien, 
who holds his court in the Jardin Turc. The French—the French of the 
present day particularly—are mad after effects, and M. Jullien purveys for them 
most bountifully. Some of his hits are very happy ; and some, truth to 
say, oufré enough. We had an instance of the one and the other this 
evening at his concert on the Boulevart Italien. The rotunda was occupied by 
a band of not less than a hundred performers; and, among other things, they 
played a set of quadrilles called Les Echos Militaires; in one of which 
the strain, after having been given by the band in the rotunda, was repeated 
by another small band stationed ia a lofty corner of the Café at the end of 


the garden. Then another strain from the orchestra; then another response | 


from the echoists; and so on throughout the picce. The effect of this is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and might he imitated successfully at our Vauxhall. An- 
other of the novelties in M. Jullien’s bill of fare was the Huguenots quadrilles. 
As usual, the finis-coronatopus system was adopted, and in the last quadrille 
the maestro exhausted all his talent for effect. ‘The first novelty in the way of 
accompaniment was the tolling of a huge church bell, which gave a gigantic 
dong at the end of every fourth bar or so. Then came the * additional accom- 
paniment”’ of a sledge-hammer, falling with a ten-Vulean power upon some dull 


sounding substance that gave out a noise like that of a falling house. This | 


raised the vivacity of the bell, which tolled away more loudly and more fre- 


quently than before. Other sledge-hammers followed, till about half-a-dozen | 
seemed to be at work together, the music in the orchestra all the while going at | 


extra fortissimo, under the direction of the moustached maestro. This was 
not all. Suddenly there was a flash and a whiz—and_half-a-dozen blue-lights 
sprung up around the musicians. Another whiz and another flash—and the 
blue-lights were succeeded by red. Wheels, and serpents, and fountains of 
fire joined : and I believe sky-rockets ; but I cannot speak positively about these 
last ; as, to say the truth, I was so completely mystified by the roar and dazzle | 
of drums and stars, and fiddles and Roman-candies, and bel!s and fifes and | 
sledge-hammers, and blue fire and red fire and yellow fire, that it was just as | 
much as I could do to retain the consciousness of my own existence. So much 
for the musical effects of M. Jullien. 

Le Diaste Borreux.—The greatest Ait of the season this year at Paris is | 
decidedly the new ballet at the Opera, called Le Diable Boiteuz. ‘Though some | 
of the characters are taken from Le Sage, the plotis entirely different from 
anything to be found in the novel. It retains enough of tlie stamp of the origi- 
nal, however, to be welcomed as an old acquaintance. Asmodeus, and Don 
Cleofas are there, and that is enough for us. The Ellslers and Leroux are the 
principal dancers, and the Spanish dance in the second act by the fair Fanny | 
has turned the heads of all Paris. One of the scenes of this ballet is the most | 
superb and striking possible—oeats the masquerade in Gustavus hollow. At 
the rising of the curtain you find yourself behind the coulisses of a large thea- 
tre. ‘The carpenters are seenrunning across the stage and fixing the lights 
behind the wings. The ballet-master is giving the characters their last lesson, 
the figurantes are rehearsing their first tableau. Suddenly the bell rings for 
clearing the stage, away they all skip, and up rises the curtain, exhibiting to the | 
‘fastonished spectator’ the interior of a large and brilliantly-lighted theatre, 
with its complement of /oges, balcons, parterre, amphitheatre, ¢<. all filled with 
real persons! Presently on skips a danseuse,who goes through a pas seul, 
with her face of course towards the scenic spectators, and receives from them, 
at every successful curvet, a round of applause. ‘The effect of all this, so flat | 
in description, is delightful in reality. 

Sunpay in tHe Cuamps Exysses.—It was Sunday evening, and we made 
our way into the Tuilleries garden. The 45th band—the crack band of the | 
French army—was piaying under the Palace windows. But such playing! | 
confess | never had an idea what military music was till now. It was not, as I 
have too often heard it, a conflict between drum and trumpet, and flute and 
hautboy, as to which should be heard most—it was not a mere mixture of in- 
struments, butin reality “‘a succession of sentimeats.”” And yet the fellows | 

that played were common, vulgar looking fellows enough—neither more nor less | 
than ordinary bandsmen, to all appearance. How they managed to produce 
such an effect ] cannot at all make out. It isa Sterne truth, but certaiuly | 
“they do manage these things better in France.” I could have listened tu | 
them forever: but it is not so easy playing as listening; and the 45th band at | 


Che Alvion. 


N_ conduced to bis own purpose, occurred in the matter of the Neapolitan loan in 


| 1823, when he suffered not only his brother-in-law, but his own wife, to become 
| a defaulter. He had allowed her to speculate largely ; heavy losses accrued , 
her broker failed, and the Stock Exchange forced him to disclose who were his 
principals. Mrs. Rothschild’s name came out as the first of these, and when 
‘the great man was applied to, he auswered, that if his wife chose to speculate 
upon her own account, that was no business of his; and he should not make up 
for her deficiencies. There is no doubt but they were eventually paid through 











ITY OF THE FALLS.—The proprictors of the grounds adjoini 

C of Niagara, having by the terms of their guueciatten, tp divticn aye 
property, and agreed to sell by public auction, the following valuable Hotels hohe e 
and premises, which are so weil known, that any description is unnecessar es 
would merely observe that the proposed Railway, from Chippewa, to rv Any 
(where the chain suspension Bridge on the Niagra is proposed to be buiit) will be 
finished past the Ontario House, and to the Pavilion, early in the ensuing spri 
from whence great advantages wi!l necessarily arise to the premises. Pring, 

The proprietors, therefore, will sell -by puble auction, on the premises 
| Tuesday, the eighth day ot November next—all that and those, the O 








Upon 
ntario 


| the broker, but Rothschild saved his money when he wanted it. Having alluded House Hotel, with the stables, sheds, outbuildings, garden, and orchard, thereto 
to Mrs. Rothschild, in whose favour too much cannot be said, we are reminded | belonging, comprising about 2 1-2 acres, more or less, extending from the road in 
of her partner's domestic character, which, in the several relations of busband | front to the main street or Concession road in the rear. 


and father, was most exemplary. His fidelity to his home had, however, to 
stand the test of some vigorously pressed sieges. He was perpetually re- 


were prepared by beautifu! and celebrated women who had written letters to ap- 
point interviews, which they hoped the fame of their beauty would induce him 
to keep. He never, ina single instance, either returned an answer to one of 


fully lured. ‘lhe affairs of his family establishment he left entirely to bis lady, 
allowing her the sum of twenty thousand a-year for her domestic arrangements, 
Personally he never carried money. He would tell his brother-in-law to buy 
him a pair of gloves because he had no money; and has frequently had to borrow 
the silver to pay the fare of acoach. It was thought, however, that he kept 
more money at home .han at his banker's, for being once asked by some pre- 
tender to literature what books he read, he said ** My banker’s book,” but sud- 
'denly correcting himself, added,—*‘No, I mistake,—my ledger, that 1s what I 


ceiving overtures from the fair sex anxious to open amatory negociations ; and | 


there are one or two occasions upon which magnificent suppers and collations 
| payments with interest yearly on the principal. 


As also the Pavilion Hotel,and ground reserved for the same, comprising upwards 


of one acre as set forth ou the Map. 


As also the Bath House, and assembly room, lately built in a most substantial 
manner with various accommodations, as will appear upon examimation, 
Terms, one fifth of the purchase money at ume of sale, remainder in five yearly 


After the sale of said premises, will be sold the furniture in the Pavilion Hotel and 
: ’ 


Bath House, consisting of beds, bedding, carpets, tables, chairs, sofas, looking 


: | glasses, Delph glasses, &c. &c. &e. 
these epistles, or kept the appointments of pleasure to which he was so often art- | sear tal yi . 


| 


All sums under £12, 10s. cash), all above, six months credit on appproved securit 
with interest. [Oct. SAMUEL STREET, Treasurer. y 
ISS STERLING has removed from Mercer street to No. 500 Houston, be. 
tween Wooster and Laurens streets, where she purposes continuing a oe 
Instruction on the Piano Forte at her house, and at the residence of her pupils, 
[Sept 3—tf] 








Urree CANADA COLLEGE.—The college will re-open afier the summer 


read.” He could be liberal for a service done, but he was not above a trick in | 


business, and he little cared whom he ruined in large matters, though he had 


an odd manner of making compensations afterwards. He has on several oc- | Vv 
| casions forced loans (virtually gifts) of three or four thousand pounds upon men | 


rendered in an important matter, he rewarded aclerk with £5,000; and this in- 
dividual subsequently married into Rothschild’s family, and is now immensely 


‘rich. Of his trickery we have a laughable instance. On one occasion the 


Bank lent him a million of money in gold upon condition that it should be paid 
in gold. Rothschild agreed to this, and took and exported his bullion. When 
pay-day came, he went into the Bank parlour with his million of money in Bank 
notes. ‘ But, Mr. Rothschild,” said the directors, ‘* what is this? you were to 


pay this million in gold, that was our agreement.”—* Very well, gentlemen, if | 


you insist vponit, I shall do so. I shall take your notes, and | shall go imme- 


| diately into the hall and fetch you gold’ He meant that he would have changed 


them over the Bank counters. 

His respect for the directors of the national establishment was by no means 
sO great as was theirs for Rothschild himself. In the case of the panic they 
sent for him, to take his opinion in consultation; and he told them, pointing to 
the president’s chair, ‘*I tell you what, gentlemen, you put old Jonn Overhead 
into the chair, and he will manage better than all of you together.” John Over- 
head was then a great bill-broker, famous for his keen sight and quickness in all 
matters of finauce. 


Vavieties. 


A Sinecure Office.—The most severe retort Mr. Curran ever experienced was 
from Sir Boyle Roche, the celebrated Member of the Irish Parliament. Ina 


| debate, when Mr. Curran had made a very strong speech against sinecure offices, 


he was very harshly replied to by Sir Hercules Langrishe. Curran, nettled at 


| some observations, started up and exclaimed. ‘I would have the Baronet to 


know that I am the guardian of my own honor.” Sir Boyle instantly rejoined, 
“Then the gentleman has got a very pretty sinecure employment, and has been 
speaking all night on the wrong side of the question.” 

Tom Campbell speaks thus highly laudatory of nettles—‘ In Scotland I have 
eaten nettles, I have slept in nettle sheets, and I have dined off a nettle table- 
cloth.”’ This accounts for Tom’s irritability—no wonder, when he has been so 
much accustomed to be nettled.—Age. 

The richer the nature, the harder and slower is its development. Two boys 


length ceased. The night had begun to close in, ‘‘ Heaven's lamps” were lit j were once ofa class in the Edinburgh gramiar-school ; John ever trim, precise, 
—and earth’s too; and from top to bottom of the Champs Elysées sparkled a | and dux; Walter ever slovenly, confused and dolt. In due time John became 


thousand lights. ‘Ihe fountains in the Palace gardens plashed and glittered in | 
the air; the soft evening breeze came loaded with the perfume of a thousand 
flowers ; every alley of that vast “ pleasaunce’’ was crowded with gay guests— 
infancy in all its joy, youth in all its brightness, and age almost as gay aud bright 
as youth and infancy themselves. 


r 


Baillie Julin, of Hunter square; and Walter, Walter Scott, of the universe. 
The quickest and completest of all vegetables is the cabbage. — Frazer's Maga- 
cine. 

A sportsman who during the shooting season, had gone to pass aweek with his 


friend in the country, on the strength of a general invitation, soon found, by agen- 


| 


vacation, on Thursday the 29:h of this month, 
Jos. H. Harris, D.D. Principal. 
[Sept. 17-3:.] 


RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (piamst to 
the kingof France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York 


(Signed) 
Toronto, Upper Canada, Sept. |, 1836. 





. | she has commenced giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experi- 
who were broken up by his transactions. For a service of speedy intelligence | ence she has had, and the testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent 





| 
} 
| 
| 





We are in the Champs Elysées: and what a whirl of gaiety it is! On one | tle hint, that he would have done better to wait for a special one. ‘1 saw | 


side of us is the Crrgue Francont, with its live merry-go-reund of horses and 
riders. Close by its side is a merry-go-round of quite another description ; 
wooden horses and dragons here invite the adventurous youth to enter its enti- 
cing circle. A flight of aerial ships there whisks through the air, every ship | 
freighted with lovers, and fanned by Cupids. Music from the interior of a bril- 
liantly-lighted pavilion next attracts our notice, and we learn that at the Salon 
de Mars there isa Bal tous les Dimanches. A\l fresco gaming-tables succeed to 
the saloon, where one nay tempt Dame Fortune (or Miss Fortune if you will) 
with any sum, from a Napoléon down to a demi-franc. Another step or two 
brings us to the stage of a leg-less volisgeur, who, to the infinite delight of the 
gaping Parisians, performs a series of evolutions on his wooden stumps that might 
strike envy into the bosoms of acouple of pegtops. A café offers its entice- 
ments at a little distance, where a lady having dispatched her bowl of riz-au-lait 
is earnestly discussing a game of dominoes with her cher ami. On a carpet in | 
frontof the cafe a family of posturists are twisting themselves into all possible 
—and impossible shapes, to the tune of** Allons, enfans de la patrie,”’ played on | 
the cornet-a-piston by the father of the flock. You have no sooner got out of the | 
sound of the posture-master’s trumpet than you find yourself surrounded by entire- | 
ly new objects. A weighing-machine here invites you to ascertain you avoir- 
dupoise for the small charge of one sous That amusing instrument the Poly- | 
gone there attracts your attention, and offers recreation at an equally low rate. | 
At one moment groups of ** Shepherus from the Svuth of France” run over vou 
with their wooden legs ; at another you are within an ace of being whirled away 
in a vortex of skipping-ropes. Rockets from the neighbouring tea-gardens 
every now and then startle you with their upward whiz, and fill the air with 
sparkles; while the blue and red lights of the various omnibuses go whisking | 
by every moment, like a masquerade of ignes fatui. | 
The company is not among the least amusing part of the spectacle. Here | 
the young commis marchand, with his little pet of a griseite by his side, looks 
as great—and twice as happy—in his blouze and chapeau de paille as a monarch 
in his robes of estate. There the veteran of the grande armée paces with 
prond steps towards the Are de Trtomphe at the end of the avenue, or lifts his 
eyes in ardent admiration towards the column of the Place Venddme. Next to 
hiin comes the young é/éve of the Ecole Polytechnique, big with the recollections 
of the mémorable semaine; and close to the scholar, a young private of the 
Nationa! Guard, in kid gloves and green spectacles. A party of English succeed, 
ginzzn. and jaughing at everybody they meet, and quizzed and laughed at by 
everybody in return. Groups of happy children, dressed in al! manner of fan- 
tastic costumes, come bowling their hoops or chasing one another among the 
trees ; attended by nurses, drest really /2ke nurses, and not, as in England, like | 
their mammas. Elegantly attired groups of women, accompanied by their 
husbands, brothers, or cousins, add their charms and graces tothe scene. And 
here and there, amidst the merry throng, may be espied the reverend figure of a 
parish curé or of a Sister of Charity, slowly returning home after the duties of 
the day, or devoutly hastening to the sick chamber of some dying penitent. 
Such is life! and such—such is Sunday evening in the Champs Elysées. 





a 








—_ | **CEpidus at Colonos.” Pascal the mathematician, was hypochondriacal. The 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD. 


Although the death of Nathan Mayer Rothschild does not appear to have | Swift and Rousseau were insane. Luis de Camoens died whilst under the in- 


fallen upon the English money market with the earthquake shock which might 


have been expected from such an event, and although our funds bave main- who, according to Byron, ‘laughed Spain’s chivalry away,” died mad in an hos- 


tained a tranquillity only attributable to the gradual manner in which the an- 
nouncement of the great financier's illness prepared the world for his very 
probable decease, yet it will not be denied that he has left behind him a void not 
likely to be again filled by such another man, either so rich, so capable of main- 
taining riches, or so famous and so diligent in extending fame. His public 
history, however, is connected with materials of such dry detail, as to be of little 
interest beyond the great arena of bis achievements, the English Stock Ex- 
change, and those commercial ramifications of merchants and speculators which 
branch out in a!l directions from that common focus. But the public at large 
will turn from the pounds shillings and pence memoir that absorbs the mercantile 
community, to all the personal and characteristic anecdotes that can be gleaned 
aud gathered about a man who was not inaptiy called the money Leviathan of 
the world—a sort of Colossus of bank-notes, with either foot resting upon a 
mountain of bullion. It is therefore with great pleasure that we are able 
to present our readers with a few sketches and anecdotes of an exclusive cba- 
racter, and not likely to reach the public through any other medium. We 
shall String them together at random, and without attention to chronological 
order. 

Rothschild, although celebrated for many instances of apparent generosity, 
and maintaining a character for general liberality, had no care for any but self 
and sellish interests in a positive emergent matter of absolute business. A very 
emaricable instance of this carelessness of the sufferings of others, when it 


” 


some beautiful scenery,” was the visiter’s first remark, ‘* as I came to-day by 
the upper road.’”’ ‘ You will see still finer,’ was the reply, ‘‘ as you go back to- 
morrow by the lower one.” 
EVENING. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY. 
When eve is purpling cliff and cave, 
Thoughts of the heart, how soft ye flow ! 
Not sofier on the Western wave 
The golden lines of sunset glow. 


Then all, by fate or chance removed, 
Like spirits crowd upon the eye ; 
The few we liked—the one we loved ! 
And the whole heart is memory. 


And life is like a fading flower, 
Its beauty dying as we gaze ; 

Yet as the shadows round us lower, 
Heaven pours above a brighter blaze. 


When morning sheds its gorgeous dye, 
Our hope, our heart, to earth is given ; 
But dark and lonely is the eye, 





That turns not, at its eve, to Heaven! 


Genius and Madness.—Poets, and those in whom the imaginative faculty is 
inordinately developed, are particularly liable to morbid affections of the mind 
Aristotle laid it down asa maxim, that ** Nu/lum Magnum ingenium sine mizxtura | 
insanie.”” This philosopher carried the sentiment to so great an extent, that 
he affirmed no poet was in possession of his right mind. He quotes, in illustra- | 
tion of his opinion, the case of Marcus, a citizen of Syracuse, who, when he 
had lost his senses, became a fine poet; but who, on recovering them, ceased 
to possess the talent. It has been maintained, for similar reasons, by the poet 
Dryden, that— 

“ Great wit to madness nearly is allied, 
And thin partitions do these bounds divide.” 
The same rule appiies to the extraordinary developement of any, or all, of the 
mental faculties. In illustration of this we may mention the names of the 
poets Cowper, Collins, Tasso, and Nathaniel Lee. It is also said, that the 
illustrious author of the ** Principia’? was mentally afflicted when he wrote his 
comment on the Revelations. Lucretius was supposed to be insane when he 
composed the splendid work **De Rerum Natura,” more particularly those 
passages relating to death and the state of the soul, in his third book. Des 
Cartes died of an affection of the brain, Lord Byron frequently laboured under 
excessive exaltation of sentiment. The mind of our sweet Burns, was fre- 
quently influenced by delusions of the imagination. The late Mr Hogg ap- 
pears to have been somewhat similarly affected. Sophocles was accused of 
madness before the tribunal, and only acquitted of insanity by reciting his 


| great novelist and poet, Sir Walter Scott, suffered through the*same cause. 
fluence of this disease, at Lisbon; and the immortal author of Don Quixote, he 


| pital at Madrid. — Neville on Insanity. 
The Unknown Tongue.—In a booksellers’s shop window, in High Holborn, is 

a quarto volume in the Coptic character, probably something above a century 
| o'd, on which is fixed a placard—* This very curious manuscript, in the origina] 
| Unknown Tongue, price 203. 
Important to the Ladies. —The Grand Sultan has issued firmans, commanding 

al! Mussulmen bachelors to take wives! Married men, who have wives already, 
| and possess ample means, are enjoined to take one or two more! 


Singular Verdict—On Wednesday week a man, named Charles Harvey, was 

tried in Jersey, for a criminal offence, of no public importance, when the Jury 

| unanimously found him ‘“ More innocent than guilty.” He was accordingly dis- 
charged. 

|; A Robber Shot!—A_ few nights since, Mr. , who resides in the neigh- 

| bourhood of Aberdare, was disturbed by a noise, which he soon discovered to be 

| an attempt to enter his house. Pistols he had none—but he was well charged 
with presence of mind. He provided himself with the novel weapon of a 








| bottle of soda water, and no sooner was the fellow’s head visible, than he cut 
| the string. Bang went the cork, and hit the burglar right inthe face; the 
| stream followed—this the culprit thought was blood ; he dropt upon his knees 
, and roared for mercy, and was at last suffered to depart—a sadder but a better 
, man,— Merthyr Guardian. 
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masters to ensure a share of their patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of refer. 
ringto Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S.J. B. Morse, P.N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwele, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Wor- 
cester §& Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jollie, 385 Broad- 
way. [Oct. |\—3m*] 


COLLEGE OF PHYSICIAN’S AND SURGEONS. 
New York, August, 1836, 
“The Lectures of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in the city of New 
York, will commence on the first Monday of November next, and be continued for 
the space of four months, by the following Professors, viz. :— 
John Augustin Smith, M. D., Physiology. 
Alex. H. Stevens, M. D., Principles and Prac ice of Surgery. 
Joseph M. Smith,M. D., Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine, 
Edward Delafield, M. D., Obstetrics, and Dis ases of Women and Children, 
John B. Beck, M. D., Materia Medica, and Medical Jurisprudence. 
John Torrey, M. D., Chemistry and Botany. 
Valentine Moit, M.D., Surgical and Pathological Anatomy, and Operative 
Surgery. 
John R. Rhinelander, M. D., Anatomy. ; 
The expense of attendance upon all the Lectures is $106; Matriculation fee, $5; 
Graduation fee, $5. By order of the Board of Trustees, 
JOHN AUGUSTIN SMITH, M.D. President. 
NICOLL H. DERING, Registrar. 





[Aug. 6, 6t.-cow.] 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
T° sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, 


commencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL, 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—3 !th November. Ship Shakespeare—! ‘th January. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—20th Januury. Ship Sheridan—l2th March. 

These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city of 
New York, with such improvemen's as tocombine great speed with unusval comfort 
for passengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommo- 
dations. The price of passage hence 1s $!50,for which ample stores, including 
wines, &e will be provided, These ships will be commanded by experienced mas- 
ters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction, Neither the captains 
nor the owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages 
sent by them unless regular bills of lading are signed therefore. For freight or pas- 
sage apply to E. K. COLLINS, 71 South Street, New York, or to 
[Sept.i7—1y| WM. & JAS. BROWN & CO. Liverpool. 

NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, l0th,and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which will 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist,10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 




















Ships. | Masters. Days of Sailing from|Days of Seiling from 

| Jew- York London. Portsmouth, 
Toronto, R, Griswold, Aug. |, Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, Huttleston, 16, 0 27, “30, 
Westminster, \George Moore,| oR June i7, June20, 
St. James, \Wm. S. Sebor,| Sept. 1, 27, July 1, 
Mediator, \H.L.Champlin,| - 16, July 7, “10 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin| *. &, «17, “ 20, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, Oct. I, * Aug. |, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, * 610, Aug. 7, “10, 
Philadelphia, \E. E. Morgan, “ &, 17, * 20, 
President, lJ. M.Chadwick Nov. l, “* 97 Sept.t, 





, 
Samson, ID. Chadwick, 0, Sept.7, “ 10, 
These ships are all of the fisstclass about 600 tons burthen,wnd are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Steres, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets will he responsible for any letters, parcels or pack 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co.,, 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW-YORKK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 








Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days ef Sailing from 
New York. Averpool, 

Caledonia, Graham, |Jun. 1, May |, Sept.!,|/Feb. 16, June16,Oct.16 
Roscoe, Delano, = | = & * Se oe. SO. © 26, 
Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, * 16,)Mai. 1,July 1, Nov. 1, 
Sheffield, Allen, “ * - meee BY BS CG. 
Europe, Marshall, |Feb. t, June 1, Oct. 1,) “* 16, “* 16, * 16, 
Geo. Washington, | Holdrege, “e* 64, ° GP ae * em © 
Columbus, Cobb, * 16, “* 16, “ 16,JApril 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
“ 8 a) 8 “ 8 


Holdrege, “oa, “ 24, * 24, 


United States, , ’ , 
Waterman, |Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,j “* 16, “ 16, * 16 
“ 8 LT) 8 “ 8, 


South America, 











, 
Napoleon, Smith, " " te eee ote 
“ngland, Waite, “16, * 16, “© 16JMay 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
St. Andrew, Thompeon, | * 24, * 24, “Fas * 8 = 8 * G, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dee.1,j “* 16, “ 16, “* 16, 
Incependence, Nye, ~“¢ § & °° 68% 36” 
North Amer’ca, Dixey, ** 16, ** 16, “* 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Seb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, “os, * se | fe. 


Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia,Columbus, Europe, South America, Eng- 

land, Orpheus, North Amer'ca, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y 

These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding. and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will |e responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Shetheld, United Sta'es, St. Andrew, and Virginian, 

S. WHITNEY—SANDS. TURNER, FOX & CO., and R.KERMIT,N.Y,. 
SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Rosceoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
CRARNS.CRARY & Go..faverpool. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 

From New York on the Ist, 8th, [6th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the 
sailing of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and inthe fol- 
lowing order, viz :— 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ) Days of Sailing from 
ew- York, Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,'Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8,)Dee. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8,“ 24, June 16,! “ 6 ™ OB Aee..ts 
Utica, Depeyster, jJan. 1,May 1,Sept. Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 24; 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,|Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24,Jan. 1. April 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | 24, _“* 16, July 8 “* 8, May 1, 16, 


Chas. Carroll, |W. Lee. | |Feb. {,June 1, Ort. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16,\Jan, 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘* 16, April 8, “* 24,)Feb. 1, “* 16, 8, 


N di W.W.Pell,| ‘* 24 *“* 16, Aug. g,] * 8, Junel, ** 16, 
Ene.’ ~—s |. Funk, [Mar.1, July 1 Nov. 1'|April24, Aug.24, Dec.24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne,\Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16,) ‘* 16, ‘* 8, Oct. 1, 


Silvie Weiderholdt| ** 16,May 8, * 24,\Mar. 1, “* 16, 8, 
Poland. — Ashen ° “24, “ 16, Sept. 8,| * 8, July 1, “* 16, 
France, C. Funk, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,)May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 
Albary, J. Johnston, 'Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.16, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 
These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, comprising allthat may be required for comfort and — 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to cither of the 
subscribers at New York, will = forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except 
r . 
the expenses retually INCUITC’ OLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Brosdst, 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 Southst. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 














